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remarkably since last week. There have been 

no further meetings of the Conference, and 
the Ulster Cabinet has not, as we write, yet interviewed 
the Prime’ Minister. Other things, however, have 
happened. The vote given by the House of Commons 
last week has been unmistakably endorsed in every 
quarter of Great Britain. It is plain that the whole 
country is solidly behind the Prime Minister in his 
present policy ; so solidly that most even of the sup- 
posedly safe seats of the forty “‘ Die-Hards ’ would be 
in danger if there were an election. We can recall no 
great controversial issue on which a similar degree of 
unanimity has been apparent. We may well sympathise 
with the representatives of Ulster. They arrived in 
London still confident of the sufficiency of their ancient 
battle-cry of ‘‘ No Surrender ”—only to find that their 
well-tried weapon had become a broken reed, and that 
“no surrender" was the very last phrase to which 
England would listen. They naturally cannot adjust 
themselves at.once to an entirely new situation which 
they had never foreseen nor had reason to foresee; and so 
again the old cry wasraised, but without finding an echo. 
Ulster will have to surrender ; she can make conditions, 
she can keep her arms, she can call her old Unionist 
friends traitors or apostates or anything else she pleases ; 
but she has no longer any real influence at Court. 
At last she is face to face with the necessity of making 
some small sacrifice for the sake of the Empire to which 
she is so “loyal.”” We are all tired of her hatreds and 
her fanaticisms. We fully sympathise with her objections 
to being ruled by Dublin; we should object ourselves ; 
but that is not what we are asking of her. We are 
asking a merely nominal abandonment of what she calls 
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her “ principles.” No one can really bully Ulster; 
it is much more likely, if she compromises to-day, that 
within five years she will be ruling Ireland. It is possible 
that her representatives will refuse, for the moment, 
to accept the inevitable and cause us considerable 
embarrassment ; but every day will provide them with 
fresh evidence of the hopelessness of their position, 
and they cannot refuse for long. 


* < * 


In the financial statement which he made in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday Sir Robert Horne put 
the best possible face on a very gloomy situation. 
Taking both increased expenditure and decreased 
revenue into account the prospects for the year are 
now, according to the Chancellor, worse by about 
£180,000,000 than they were in March, when the Budget 
estimates were made up. He assured the House that 
there would be no actual deficit this year. When he 
explained, however, what he meant by that assurance 
it became very much less reassuring. In the first place, 
there is a sinking fund charge of £80,000,000, which 
has to be met and which was to have been met out of 
revenue. As it now appears, however, that there will 
not be sufficient revenue for the purpose, the obligation 
will have to be discharged by means of fresh borrowing. 
But this, according to the Chancellor, is not a “ deficit,” 
because the charge was one which involved some 
repayment of debt. We suppose he is entitled to choose 
his own terminology; but in so far as the charge is 
obligatory, failure to meet it out of revenue is just as 
serious a matter as failure to make any other payment 
would be. In the second place, it must be noted that 
the Chancellor's revised estimate of revenue is founded 
upon expectations which, on the face of them, are 
extraordinarily optimistic. With the possibility of an 
early General Election before them Ministers naturally 
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become professional optimists—witness the almost 
rosy picture of our industrial and financial position 
which was painted by the Prime Minister at the Guild- 
hall banquet on Wednesday evening. It is possible, 
of course, that Sir Robert Horne really believes that 
he is going to obtain all the revenue that he promises 
to obtain, but he can hardly have inspired a single 
one of his hearers with the same faith. Almost 
certainly there will be in April a heavy deficit, which even 


Sir Robert Horne will have to call by its right name. 
* . * 


Ministers may be serving their own purposes by pro- 
fessing a greater optimism than is warranted by the 
facts, but they are certainly not serving any public 
purpose. The sooner the country realises its position, 
the better. The Prime Minister said at the Guildhall 
at least one thing with which we can all agree. He said 
that hard work alone could recreate the economic 
prosperity of the world. The Germans, having had the 
good fortune to be beaten in the war, realised that 
truth two or three years ago, and but for the crushing 
and dislocating burden of reparations, would probably 
by now be one of the most prosperous countries in 
the world. Even as it is, Germany is practically the 
only country in the world in which there is almost no 
po in The Prime Minister went on to refer 
to “the dazed slackness that seemed to have overcome 
labour ’’; if for the word “ labour’’ he had substituted 
“* every class in the community,”’ we would not complain 
of his diagnosis, for it is perfectly true that most of us, 
like the peoples of the other victor nations, have not 
really settled down yet, have not fully faced the burdens 
and the tasks that lie in front of us. But who is it 
who is mainly responsible for that ? Surely Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Lloyd George’s government, with 
their vae victis, and their indemnities, and their policies 
of force and adventure and extravagance in every 
* quarter of the world, from Ireland and Egypt to Russia 
and Mesopotamia. Mr. Lloyd George need not plead 
with us to “settle down”; what we have chiefly 
wanted to know for the last two years was when he would 
allow us to settle down. The last thing in the world, 
at any rate, that we want just now is false optimism. 

* * . 


It may be assumed that the Government of India is 
now deciding whether to arrest Mr.Gandhi at once or to 
await the definite defiance which he’ threatens to deliver 
on November 28rd. A week ago, at Delhi, the Indian 
National Congress passed a resolution of complete civil 
disobedience. Mr. Gandhi, in commending the motion to 
the delegates, defined his aim as “ civil revolution,” in- 
volving the open defiance of all authority. But his own 
discouragement is apparent enough. He warned his 
followers against a programme of “trivial disobedi- 
ence,” for they could expect no mercy from the Covern- 
ment. He found it necessary to add that, although 
in some respects Non-Co-operation had made great 
progress, it fell very far short of what would be necessary 
if success was to be attained. That, of course, is obvious ; 
and Lord Chelmsford, the ex-Viceroy, speaking in 
London, contended that the Government of India had 
been perfectly justified in leaving the Non-Co-operation 
movement to fail “‘ by virtue of its intrinsic inanity.” 
Mr. Gandhi declares his intention of calling for a national 
act of disobedience ten days hence, which seems to 
imply that he is anxious for Lord Reading to order 
his arrest as the surest means of giving an impetus 
to the crusade. In the meantime, it is noteworthy 
that, although the Moplah rebellion is still unsubdued 
and serious rioting has occurred in Calcutta after a 
Khilafat meeting, the Moslem community has not 
organised any serious protest against the imprisonment 
of the Ali brothers. The Viceroy, however, is much too 
well informed to infer that the arrest of the Hindu 
leader would be taken with a similar acquiescence. 





A situation of considerable interest is revealed by 
the November elections in America, one year after the 
unexampled Republican victory. The Democrats could 
not fail to come back in a few States, but no general 
conclusions can be drawn from their successes in the 
country. New York City is a different matter. There 
Tammany and W. R. Hearst have won everything— 
yet another illustration of what, in the present stage, 
universal suffrage may mean. No recent civic adminis- 
tration has been so mercilessly assailed as that of 
Mayor Hylan, whose reputation had been to all appear- 
ance ruined by the disclosures of successive commissions 
of inquiry. But he is in again, and those New York 
citizens who care about good government must make 
up their minds that —— impotence is their lot 
for the next four years. The main issues of the election 
were civic home-rule and the five-cent fare on street-car 
and subway—a vital economic point for six million 
workers in a city such as New York. Mr. Hylan 
succeeded in getting himself accepted as the cham- 

ion of the city against a meddlesome Governor of 

ew York State. But though this was the obvious 
battleground, the huge Tammany vote has other 
and broader aspects. It reveals the immense influ- 
ence of the Hearst Press; for every other newspaper, 
as in 1917, was opposed to Hylan. It is a score 
for the “wets”; for Governor Miller is strong for 
the enforcement of the dry laws. Moreover, the 
Tammany poll includes a huge vote in the immigrant 
districts, where the “‘ 100-per-cent. Americanism” so 
fervidly preached by upper-class Republicans is any- 
thing but popular with the newer American citizens, 
men and women. Judged as an indication of popular 
feeling towards the aims behind the Washington Con- 
ference, the election is not inspiriting, for Mr. Hearst is 
equally anti-British and anti-Japanese. 

* * * 


The Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
disturbances at Jaffa last May has now been published 
as a White Paper. It is a document of great im- 
portance; for it not only passes judgment on those 
directly concerned in the local outbreaks, but it throws 
incidentally a good deal of light on the political problem 
of Palestine. The Jaffa riots, it will be remembered, 
resulted in a heavy casualty list—48 Arabs and 47 Jews 
were killed, and 78 Arabs and 146 Jews wounded—and 
in much looting and damage. The Commission found 
that the spark which set the fire alight was a demon- 
stration of Bolshevik Jews, who, though small in 
numbers, were highly provocative. The main conflict 
was started by Arabs, who were generally the aggressors 
throughout. The police, with few exceptions, were 
inefficient, often indifferent, and occasionally partici- 
pators in the mob-violence. The Commissioners dismiss 
as unfounded the charges that the outbreak was planned 
in advance by the Arabs and that the actual rioting 
was encouraged by the notables. “‘ The fundamental 
cause . . . was a feeling among the Arabs of discontent 
with, and hostility to, the Jews, due to political and 
economic causes and connected with Jewish immigration 
and with their conception of Zionist policy as derived 
from Jewish exponents.” Much of this feeling, no 
doubt, is ill founded; but it is only too clear from the 
evidence set out in the Report that the extreme 
Zionists are jeopardising their own cause. The British 
Administration has taken measures to remedy certain 
obvious evils pointed out by the Commissioners ; but, 
as we have frequently urged in these columns, it really 
rests with the Jews themselves to conciliate the Arabs 
and make a Palestinian nation. If they cannot do 
that, the Balfour Declaration will be waste paper. 

* * * 


No doubt the City Fathers and their guests went 
home from the Lord Mayor’s banquet on Wednesday 
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highly cheered by the Prime Minister’s speech. He 
talked brightly of the coming trade revival, and was 
able to announce that Labour was recovering from its 
epidemic of ca’ canny. “I hear reports,” he said, 
“from employers of labour of a perceptible improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of the work which 
has been putin.” It is a pity that this Guildhall fustian 
could not have been supplemented by some remarks 
from representatives of the local authorities on the 
operation of Sir Alfred Mond’s relief-schemes. Many 
of the municipalities are up in arms against the regu- 
lation which oy that unskilled labour on public 
relief-works shall be paid twenty-five per cent. below 
the standard rate. It is objectionable from the stand- 
point both of principle and of sentiment. And it is 
plain that it is also going’to make trouble in practice. 
In a number of places strikes have broken out among 
the men employed on these works by Town and District 
Councils. t Guildford, the strikers complained that 
their ““ wage ’’ came to less than the relief scale of the 
Poor Law Guardians. We should have thought that 
the merest tyros in psychology could have seen how 
“penny-wise pound foolish” this provision must be. 
Relief-works, as we know them, are a somewhat un- 
economic proposition at the best. But if men are to 
be put on to a road with picks and shovels to do a day’s 
job for three-quarters of a day’s pay, they will not only 
slack; they will develop nasty tempers, some of the 
disagreeable and expensive results of which we shall 
presently experience. 

* * * 


The new rural programme just drawn up by the 
Labour Party is based on the policy of “an increased 
production of foodstuffs by the employment of more 
British labour on better cultivated British land.” 
Its “ twelve points ”’ include the abolition of landlordism, 
agricultural co-operation, revision of the game laws, 
housing, assessment and rating reform, a legal minimum 
wage, “ workers’ control’”’ and a system of agricultural 
councils. Some of these may not be practical politics 
at the moment; others clearly are. It is possible, for 
example, as well as desirable, to restore the machinery 
of Wages Boards. The most striking proposal is the 
Agricultural Councils. Every county, it is suggested, 
should have such a Council, composed of representatives 
of the farmers, the farm-labourers and the public in 
equal numbers, while a National Council would function 
under the Minister of Agriculture as a supervising and 
co-ordinating authority. The Councils would be charged 
with all administrative work in connection with agri- 
cultural matters. They would “in all suitable ways 
secure and maintain an all-round improvement in 
cultivation, an increase in the area under plough and 
an aggregate increase in the production of foodstuffs 
within the county.”” They would, besides, be concerned 
with the Small Holdings and Allotments and Housing 
Acts, with agricultural education and research, with 
questions of rural transport, co-operative marketing, 
andsoon. The scheme is attractive on the face of it; 
but it can hardly be properly appreciated until it is 
worked out in more detail. For the moment, the 
Labour Party is entitled to the credit of having formu- 
lated in outline a policy, which offers a desirable 
alternative to the Government’s simple plan of letting 
the countryside stew in its own juice. 

* - * 


We are glad to see that the Government has not 
succumbed to the attractions of Lord Ashfield’s “Tube 
scheme.” The extension of the underground railways, 
and the certainty of two years’ employment for 20,000 
men on the work would have been two very good birds 
killed with one stone. But there was a third bird, 
which was to be reserved for Lord Ashfield and his 
friends. The Government was to guarantee the interest 
on £6,000,000 which the combine would raise, and also 


to guarantee the London omnibuses for ten years against 
the competition of “ piratical adventurers.” It is a 
significant warning of the progress which “ Big Busi- 
ness’ is making in effrontery. With or without Lord 
Ashfield, however, the traffic facilities in and round 
London have evidently got to be improved. The 
whole service of trams, ‘buses and railways is inadequate 
and confused, and it will remain so until the chaos of 
existing local authorities is reduced to some order. 
In the area of Greater London there are some 120 
separate authorities, ranging from the London County 
Council, and huge County Boroughs like West Ham 
or Croydon, down to small urban or rural districts like 
Molesey or Elstree. Over this region there ought to be 
unity of control exercised by a single body—and that 
not only for transport, but for many other services 
which plainly have little relation to present boundaries. 
Fortunately the Royal Commission on London govern- 
ment will begin its sittings next week. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes: Ulster is behaving 
in a grave crisis in the history of the British Empire 
as everyone who knew the truth about her much- 
advertised loyalty expected her to behave. Her 
favourite charge against Sinn Fein was that leaders 
and followers alike were imbued with so rabid a 
hatred of England and things English that they would 
never consent to compromises which were essential 
to the success of the peace discussions. Now that the 
British Government are satisfied that an abandonment 
of the extreme Republican demand can be secured 
at the price of concessions by Ulster which do not 
endanger her position, Orange drums are banging 
furiously to the tune of “No surrender.”” And, as 
usual, the North is determined to have it both ways. 
““We owe allegiance to the Imperial Parliament,” 
says the most violent of the Orange journals, “ and 
rather than transfer that allegiance to a Dublin 
Parliament we would prefer to see Ulster disappear 
in flames.” The sincerity of these professions of 
allegiance is shown in the advocacy by the same paper 
of a mobilisation of the Ulster Volunteers to resist 
the decrees of the Imperial Parliament by armed 
force. Now, as during the Carson campaign, Ulster 
insists that, whereas it is high treason on the part 
of Sinn Feiners to deny that England’s will is Ireland’s 
law, Englishmen who decline to accept Ulster’s will 
as their law are deliberately sinning against the light. 

* * * 

Fortunately, Ulster heroics need not be taken too 
seriously. While it would be a mistake to underrate 
the potentialities of Orange fanaticism, nothing could 
be wider of the mark than to assume that itsgspength 
as a political factor lies in its readiness tosundertake 
forlorn hopes against desperate odds. On the con- 
trary, such successes as it ha® gained have been due 
to the tactics of its leaders in securing as a preliminary 
to entering upon a campaign the open or secret backing 
of an English political party. Everything depends 
upon whether this support will be forthcoming at 
the present juncture. If it is, the chances are that 
battle will be joined in earnest, with disastrous results 
to both countries. Should the bulk of English 
Unionists stand by the Government proposals, there 
will be resounding alarms and excursions in the Six 
Counties, and possibly a certain amount of shooting, 
but the conflict is not likely to be prolonged. Rejection 
of the peace terms by Sir James Craig and his Ministers 
does not necessarily imply that they are prepared to 
head an armed rising to resist their imposition. As 
things stand at present, they will probably content 
themselves with a strong protest, and should the 
Orange extremists demand a call to arms, the resigna- 
tion of the Ulster Cabinet may be expected. The 
main point for the English public to bear in mind 
a2 
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is that a successful Ulster conspiracy to wreck an 
Irish settlement is impossible without British aid. 
If the people of Great Britain, as in the years before 
the war, connive at the subsidising of such a move- 
ment, they may retain the Six Counties, but they will 
forfeit the last chance of winning Irish friendship. 
* 7 * 
PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—At the moment, 
A the position of Ministers vis-a-vis the House of Commons 
seems to be that they are safe on Ireland and insecure 
on everything else. Perhaps their greatest weakness is in leader- 
ship. Apart from Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, neither 
of whom is often seen in the House, they are without first-rate 
debating or strategical talent. Consequently there is still room 
at the top for Mr. Bonar Law, who, though temporarily estranged 
from his party (just as Mr. Chamberlain is about to be) through 
his habit of saying ditto in too parrot-like a fashion to the 
Prime Minister, at least used to handle his team with adroitness 
and good humour. For Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion of his past 
and his present lieutenant one need only refer to a recent sardonic 
speech in which, without naming either, he clearly typified his 
conception of a politician in Mr. Law and of a statesman in Mr. 


Chamberlain. 
* . * 


Experience has now shown that it is better, on the whole, 
for the Leader of the House to be a politician. If this view 
should seem to reflect on Mr. Chamberlain he has his consolations. 
Leadership of the Commons is not everybody’s job. Other 
statesmen, some with a clearer title to the name than himself, 
have failed in it, though none, perhaps, quite so badly as he, 
while Mr. Lloyd George, with his politician’s flair, has never 
ventured to put his statesmanship to the test in it at all. To 
take Mr. Chamberlain’s own models in oratorical style and 
general deportment, one cannot imagine Lord Chaplin or Lord 
Curzon leading the Commons satisfactorily. A better pattern, 
though Mr. Chamberlain may not believe it, and, in any event, 
should scarcely be advised to act too literally on the hint, would 
be a combination of the light Lloyd Georgian patter and the 
business-like suavity of the late W. H. Smith. 

« + - 

If the autumn sittings have done nothing else, they have 
almost certainly brought the dissolution nearer. Nobody 
who has followed political events in the last three weeks, or who 
has observed the jumpiness of the Ministerial pulse during that 
period, would be willing to guarantee this Parliament more than 
six months more of life. Asa politician, possibly also as a states- 
man, the Prime Minister must have had an end in view in encour- 
aging rumours of the probability of an early General Election, 
doubtless with the intention of damping them down again 
when the occasion should have passed. Once created, however, 
an atmosphere favourable to a dissolution is apt to persist, 
more particularly when the Parliament on which it has taken 
hold has itself lost the will to live. 

* a * 

For obvious reasons, the legislation necessary to give effect 
to an Irish settlement should precede a dissolution, and, if that 
is to be the order of events, the first step should be taken 
promptly. Even now the Diehards in both Houses might be 
expected to raise obstacles to the passing of yet another Home 
Rule scheme within twelve months of the last. But to put 
the Bill off till next February or March, which, in practice, would 
mean May or June, would be to invite a multiplication of those 
very obstructions, to say nothing of the risks of accident in the 
interval. Next session, too, the Government are pledged to 
introduce a Second Chamber Reform Bill, which, in whatever 
form it may appear, is unlikely to be a healthy stable companion 
for a Dominion of Ireland Bill. These, I may be told, are all 
considerations to influence the Prime Minister in favour of the 
plan of dissolving first and, should his luck hold good, legislating 
afterwards. Possibly, but they are equally considerations which 
should weigh with Sinn Fein in a contrary sense. 

* + + 

I observe that in the Ulster controversy Mr. Bonar Law’s 
sympathies are declared by the Diehards to be with them, 
and by Mr. Lloyd George’s friends to be with him. My own 
information is that they are with Ulster, to whom Mr. Law 
considers that he is under obligations of a peculiarly binding 
character, as indeed he is, but that he has been using his influence 
on the side of concession. None the less, he remains something 
of a dark horse in the negotiations. In the event of a collapse 
of the Conference I should expect him to swing back into line 
with his former Orange confederates. 


THE RAINBOW ACROSS THE SKIES 


HE Washington Conference may turn out to 
be a more or less farcical failure—like Ver- 
sailles. Alternatively, it may prove to be 

a stupendously important landmark in the history 
of international relations. It may provide a final 
demonstration of the complete incapacity of modern 
statesmen to face the problems and necessities of 
modern civilisation ; or it may be the first and decisive 
step in a process which will ultimately banish the 
spectre of war from our planet. Between these two 
alternatives it is extremely difficult for the political 
prophet to choose. The optimistic view seems too 
good to be true; the pessimistic view is too bad to 
be true. That, we suppose, is why so many commen- 
tators are content to talk or write decorative nonsense 
about the whole affair. We have never, as our readers 
know, been very hopeful. From the moment when 
the idea of the Conference was first mooted we have 
pointed out that its prospects depended, first and 
last, upon the extent to which the issues, with which 
it has to deal, could be defined and, in principle, 
settled, before November 11th. A great international 
conference is a very awkward and unmanageable 
instrument, especially when its proceedings are public. 
It can ratify decisions, of which the broad lines have 
already been drafted in private discussion, but, in 
general, it cannot either initiate or negotiate. One 
day, perhaps, we shall have a “ Parliament of the 
World,” with a recognised and developed technique 
that will enable it to overcome the difficulties which 
to-day beset every international gathering, and with 
a common sense of responsibility to civilisation, which 
will outweigh national and sectional ties. But pending 
that day, we can hardly hope that international con- 
ferences will exhibit any very great capacity for genuine 
discussion and compromise. Preparation, in existing 
conditions, is everything, and it is not at all apparent 
that adequate preparations have preceded the present 
meeting in Washington. We hope that we are mis- 
taken; but on the face of it it would seem that the 
various national delegations are still very uncertain, 
even in their own minds, as to what the Conference 
is all about. 

To millions of people in Europe as well as in America 
it is primarily a ‘“‘ Disarmament” Conference. Yet 
disarmament is certainly the least important item on 
its hypothetical programme. As Mr. Wells has pointed 
out in the remarkable series of articles which he is 
contributing to the Daily Mail, disarmament can come 
about only as a by-product of the creation of stable 
international relations. France will not disarm until 
she is really at peace with Germany ; America will not 
disarm until she is as sure of her relations with Japan 
and Great Britain as she is of her relations with Canada. 
‘*A world that could effectually disarm would be a 
world already at one, and disarmament would be of 
no importance whatever.” The three great naval 
Powers might, of course, agree at Washington, if 
only for the sake of appearances, to knock a battleship 
or two each off their building programmes; but minor 
economies of that description, however welcome to 
the income-tax payer, are not disarmament, and would 
afford no guarantee whatever against a renewal of 
the competition a year or two hence. They would 
be a poor return for all the fuss and trouble of this 
Washington Conference—this “rainbow across the 
skies.” 
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The other main item on the official agenda of the 
Conference—the problem of China and the Pacific—is 
more substantial. To attain anything like a real 
understanding between Japan and the rest of the world 
on this subject would be a very solid achievement, 
worth considerable sacrifices. And the omens seem 
to be distinctly favourable. Japan is showing herself 
unexpectedly reasonable, and recent cables suggest 
that the attitude of her delegation has already begun 
to produce a favourable impression upon American 
public opinion. It will be the first care of the British 
representatives to foster that impression and at the 
same time, we trust, to make it clear that Great Britain 
cannot abandon Japan, even for the sake of securing 
American approval, unless and until a comprehensive 
Anglo-American-Japanese understanding can be devised 
to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance cannot be got rid of by simple 
repudiation ; it must be made obsolete. America can 
make it obsolete—if she chooses. 

But the discussions that have been going on during 
the past two or three weeks on both sides of the Atlantic 
have made it clear that behind the specific issues that 
have found a place on the official agenda there lie other 
questions of vastly greater moment. Whether they 
will ever actually be discussed we cannot tell, but, 
beyond doubt, they will stand first in the mind of every 
delegate from Europe, and if they are not discussed, 
the Conference will have thrown away much the 
greater part of its opportunities. The two questions 
which we have particularly in mind are, (1) the economic 
situation of the world, and (2) the relation of America 
to the League of Nations. The first is the most urgent 
of all questions without exception. The second may, 
in an ultimate sense, be even more important, but, if 
necessary, it can wait. The economic problem cannot 
wait. The world is plainly faced with the prospect of 
& progressive disintegration of its economic life. It 
is not, we believe, an exaggeration to say that unless 
active and internationally concerted measures are 
taken to avert the threatened catastrophe, the economic 
situation of all Europe may, in the course of the next 
twelve months or so, become comparable to that of 
Russia. Some countries may escape much more lightly 
than others, but Great Britain will certainly fare 
very badly, and America herself will inevitably suffer 
to a degree of which she has not yet dreamed. The 
economic depression and dislocation has already reached 
a stage, which if it had been predicted a year ago 
would not have been believed, and it appears that 
conditions are likely to become worse, probably far 
worse, before they can be better. Notwithstanding all 
Mr. Lloyd George’s after-dinner optimism, we do not 
believe that there is a single sign, yet apparent, of 
any secular improvement in trade conditions; on the 
contrary, everywhere there are signs of coming collapse. 
International trade is already reduced to a fraction 

of what it was and should be; presently it may be 
almost dead, and half Britain and half America 
live by trade. It is probable that we can only stave 
off utter disaster by a pooling of economic resources, 
a complete wiping out of all international obligations 
(whether they are called “debts” or “ reparations ”’), 
and a determined effort to stabilise monetary values 
throughout the civilised world. If this subject is to be 
barred at the Washington Conference, the rest of its 
achievements will not, we imagine, matter very much. 

The question of the relation of America to the 
League of Nations is distinct but very closely 


connected. Behind both questions lies the problem 
of the “solidarity”’ of civilisation. There are signs 
that America is beginning to grasp the necessity— 
to many Americans the unpleasant necessity—of recog- 
nising that solidarity. We need not use the phrase 
** League of Nations”’; indeed, there are many reasons 
why we should not. The present League of Nations 
is a success, and a great success, in the sense that 
it quite definitely exists and cannot now be abolished. 
Its mere existence has converted very many Americans 
to the conception which it embodies; for however 
much they may hate “ entanglements "—a sentiment 
with which Englishmen are inclined very readily to 
sympathise—they do not like being “left out.”” On 
the other hand, the present League is anathema 
to millions of Americans because of its association 
with the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles, and it has 
been very seriously, perhaps irretrievably, discredited 
in Europe by its decision about Upper Silesia. We 
do not believe that in its present form it can survive 
that decision, partly because of the general effect 
upon its reputation,and partly because it is practically 
certain that for at least a generation to come it will 
be impossible for even the best-disposed of German 
democrats to advocate the adhesion of Germany to 
a League which has that decision on its record. Yet a 
League of Nations which excludes two out of the three 
Great Powers of the world is a palpable absurdity. 
It will have to be reconstructed, probably under a 
new name, and certainly freed from any obligation, 
express or implied, to recognise or maintain the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. Will this Con- 
ference lay the foundations of a new and a wider 
international understanding, to which Germany and 
Russia can in due course adhere ? That—and not the 
concrete problems of the cost of super-Dreadnoughts 
and the integrity of China—is the question by which 
the real success or failure of the Washington Conference 
will, we believe, be measured before the bar of history. 


THE END OF A SHAM 


! HE Foreign Office, it seems, is really angry about 
I the Franco-Turkish Peace Treaty. The faithful 
organs of the Coalition Press are talking to France 
in language which they usually reserve for Russia or the 
Trade Unions. The Daily Telegraph preaches ponderous 
sermons ; the Daily Chronicle calls the Angora Agreement 
a “signal breach of faith and decency”; the Pall Mall 
Gazetie suggests that France is aspiring “ to fill the place 
formerly occupied by the Kaiser as the power behind the 
Turkish scimitar.” On the other side of the Channel 
some of our friends express profound astonishment at 
these outbursts. No Frenchman, we learn from Paris, 
had the slightest idea but that “the negotiation of the 
Agreement was, and would universally be held to be, 
entirely correct.” Others, finding this a trifle too naive, 
adopt the tu quogue method and remind us in detail of a 
few of our own transgressions. Meantime, the plain man, 
while he is diverted by this interchange of amenities between 
the Foreign Office pot and the Quai d’ Orsay kettle, may 
draw his own conclusions about European statesmanship 
and the value of the Entente Cordiale in the Near East. 
Let us recall the main features of the Agreement. It 
begins by concluding peace between Turkey and France. 
It provides for the mutual liberation of prisoners. France 
promises a special administrative scheme for the Alexan- 
dretta district, giving the Turks full opportunity of develop- 
ing their own culture, and recognising the Turkish language 
officially. Turkey gives a solemn undertaking to respect. 
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the rights of minorities within her boundaries. Both sides 
agree that within two months they will withdraw their 
troops behind a new frontier line. This new frontier 
represents a cession to the Turks of a portion of Cilicia— 
of territory, that is to say, which had been entrusted to 
France as mandatory for Syria. An important section of 
the Baghdad railway may be used by Turkey for purposes 
of military transportation. And, finally, in a covering 
letter from Yussuf Kemal Bey, the Angoran Foreign Minister, 
large economic concessions and privileges are promised 
to French capitalists, and France is invited to organise and 
control the Turkish gendarmerie and to assist in the develop- 
ment of Turkish education. It is uncertain whether there 
are some further secret understandings, including even a 
pledge on the part of France to assist the Turks in the 
recovery of Smyrna and Thrace and of their full sovereignty 
over Constantinople and the Straits. But however that 
may be, what has been published is serious enough. It is plain 
that the argument put forward in Paris, that this Agreement 
is merely a “local arrangement” which does not affect 
* Allied interests,”’ will not hold water. It is a first-class 
treaty, which affects the interests of all the world. In so 
far as it establishes peace with Turkey, by a direct pact 
with the de facto government of Turkey, the Angora National- 
ists, it is substantially right. In certain of its details and 
in the manner of its execution, it is open to grave objection ; 
we are not interested to defend it. 

But neither are we interested in the wordy warfare 
which is swaying backwards and forwards between Paris 
and London. The vamped-up indignation of the British 
champions and the special pleadings of the French ring 
equally hollow. The greater part of the arguments on both 
sides are based on an utterly false assumption—the assump- 
tion that the Triple Entente in the Near East was a reality, 
with a united and an honourable policy, striving dis- 
interestedly to make peace with justice in Asia Minor. 
In point of fact, it has not for the past two years been 
anything of the sort. It has been the flimsiest fagade, 
behind which each of the three Great Powers has been 
fighting for its own national interests. To the promotion 
of those interests France and Italy have been as ready to 
subordinate the welfare of the Greeks as we have been to 
subordinate the welfare of the Turks. From the days of 
San Remo, when Mr. Lloyd George, amid French and Italian 
protests, threw an empire across the table to M. Venizelos, 
we have used Greece as a pawn. The Greeks, it is true, 
have been only too willing to play the part assigned to 
them, but that is irrelevant here. France and Italy, sore 
at the establishment of British hegemony in the Near East, 
have been bickering with us and intriguing against us ever 
since in Constantinople and in the Levant. Last spring 
they made their own private arrangement with the Angoran 
envoy, Bekir Sami Bey. Italy got a strong economic foothold 
in Southern Anatolia, France came to terms which, we are 
now told, were in all essentials very little different from 
those of the present Agreement. Throughout the summer 
the Greeks have been extending their empire in Anatolia, 
till they were brought up with a bump a few weeks ago 
on the Sakaria river. The three Great Powers, of course, 
maintained an attitude of “strict neutrality” in this 
conflict ; that is to say, the British Government favoured 
Greece and the French and Italian Governments Turkey, 
while everybody outside this country believed that British 
munitions were being supplied to the Greeks, and everybody 
here believed that French and Italian munitions were being 
supplied to the Turks. And, finally, the French, their 
patience exhausted, desperately anxious to balance their 
budget by getting troops out of Cilicia and to regain their 
old commercial and cultural influence in Turkey, stole this 
march upon us, and left us, with our defeated Greeks, pro- 
testing on the wrong side of the fence. A breach of faith 
and decency ? Of course it is; and therein it is all of a 


piece with most of the Allied activities in the Near East— 
those that we have mentioned and others that we have had 


— 


no space to mention. By all means let the British Govern- 
ment and its henchmen in the Press show their annoyance, 
but do not let them contrast French naughtiness with their 
own virtue. Satan rebuking sin is an unedifying spectacle. 

We suggest that it is high time the British public faced 
the facts about the Near East and their probable conse- 
quences. The fagade has been torn down, and there is no 
longer any need to keep up idealistic pretences. In the 
game of realpolitik France has, at any rate for the moment, 
beaten us, as we beat her at San Remo. She holds the 
dominating position in Turkey. For that it is idle to blame 
her; Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon are the persons 
whom we ought to blame. We have long been pointing 
out in this journal whither we were being led by the Prime 
Minister, with his ignorance of Eastern affairs and his 
reckless belief in the Greeks. Of Lord Curzon it is unneces- 
sary to say anything, save that this country never had a 
Foreign Secretary who combined so much knowledge with 
so much incapacity. Whether the British Government 
really foresaw what was coming we do not know. They 
say they did not; the French say they did. In any case 
they are presented with an accomplished fact, and however 
loudly they may object, they will have to accept a part, 
at least, of its consequences. They will have to make the 
peace with the Turks that they ought to have made long 
ago. That will be a matter for congratulation for the 
vast majority of us in this country, whether we regard the 
matter on moral or on purely material grounds. This, 
we may hope in time, if the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary and Mr. Churchill and the War Office do not 
prevent it, to repair the damage done in the last two 
years to British prestige throughout the Moslem world. 
It will not be an easy task, for not only in Turkey, but in 
Persia and in Mesopotamia (despite King Feisul), in 
Afghanistan, in Egypt and in India, our reputation is at 
this moment lower than it has ever been before. Evidently 
it will not be the best possible beginning of the recovery 
of that reputation to follow reluctantly after France and 
make what will be represented as a capitulation to the 
Turks. But what is the alternative? A perpetuation 
of the Greco-Turkish war, more British troops in Asia 
and less money in the British taxpayers’ pockets, a sharpening 
of our quarrel with France, and in all probability a general 
blaze-up in the Near and Middle East. It is unthinkable ; 
there is nothing left to us but to get out as best we can 
from the pit which we have dug for ourselves. 

But the Angora Treaty has done something else besides 
exposing the sham of a united policy and common interests 
in the Near East. It has dealt a heavy blow at the Entente 
itself. That awkward machine may be patched up and a new 
start made. But what if it proves unmendable? There 
would be difficulties in the settlement of Constantinople 
and the Straits and various other important joint under- 
takings involved in the Treaty of Sévres. On the other 
hand, it might be an advantage for all of us, now that we 
are no longer under any Wilsonian illusions about “ the 
world after the war,” to be done with shams, and to have a 
free hand to pursue our own interests in the East. The 
peoples with whom the Entente has experimented for three 
years could hardly be worse off by its dissolution—not 
even the Cilicians, whom France has abandoned, or the 
Armenians, whom we have all abandoned—while France 
and Italy and Britain might all succeed in establishing 
themselves in something like their pre-war positions, 
instead of thwarting one another in their joint council. 
It is even conceivable that, with a British Government 
that was both capable and honest, we might not only 
extend our commercial interests but play a principal 
part in defending the peace and civilisation of Western 
Asia. At any rate, the possibility of this break-up of the 
Entente has to be faced. If it breaks in the Near East, it 
will speedily break in Europe, and what France has done 
with Turkey, we may well do with Germany. For ourselves, 
we can see advantages as well as inconveniences in that. 
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But those who want to preserve the Entente, had better 
study the Angora omens, and put it on a new and sounder 


basis. 


AN AUTUMN SESSION IN INDIA 


N February last the two Houses of the new Indian 

Legislature were inaugurated by the Duke of Con- 

naught. The first session, held at Delhi, was, of course, 
experimental in the highest degree. No one could foresee 
what a genuine deliberative assembly in India would be 
like. No one, for example, could tell whether the Govern- 
ment representatives would be prepared to meet the elected 
members fairly on common ground, whether the Indian 
members would exhibit a sense of parliamentary respon- 
sibility, as that term is understood by English public men 
or what would happen in the event of a Government defeat 
by the non-official majority on an important question of 
policy. There was, however, as it soon appeared, no ground 
for misgiving. The Delhi session was a noteworthy initial 
success. ‘The official annalist records (in the “ Moral and 
Material Progress” Report recently published) that “ the 
first session of the Reformed Parliament of India has more 
than justified the faith displayed in the capacity of Indians 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford.” That was eight 
months ago. The second session, held at Simla, has occupied 
one month of the autumn. Its legislative results are cer- 
tainly small. They seem, indeed, trivial when compared 
with the orgies of legislation with which India was familiar 
in the Curzon epoch. But that is not a matter over which 
either the English or the Indian public need be concerned. 
The fact of importance is that, with this second session of 
the reconstituted Legislature, India has moved definitely 
into the parliamentary stage of government. 

We may see the fact illustrated in striking fashion by the 
concluding debate of the session in the Legislative Assembly. 
It turned on a resolution moved by one of the Bengal 
members, Mr. Mazumdar, demanding an immediate advance 
to full self-government, and on an amendment by Mr. 
Dwarkadas, of Bombay, urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report upon the best means of achieving a swift 
transition to complete provincial autonomy. Needless to 
say, the proposal in either form was altogether impracticable. 
As was pointed out by Sir William Vincent, Home Member 
of the Executive and leader of the House, the Imperial 
Parliament could not give heed to a demand for the scrap- 
ping, after a few months’ trial, of a Constitution which, 
according to the Statute, is not to be reviewed until the end 
of ten years. But it is significant that, in combating the 
resolution, Sir William Vincent should have admitted that 
the proceedings of the Assembly had done much to justify 
the Indian demand, and that Mr. Hailey, the Finance 
Member, should have pledged the Government of India 
to a recommendation in favour of shortening the ten years 
trial period. It may be worth while to note that neither of 
these important members of the bureaucracy is suspect as a 
Liberal. In point of fact, the Home and Finance Members 
both belong by temperament to the extreme Right, so that 
their attitude towards the impatient Home Rulers of the 
Assembly must be regarded as a telling piece of testimony. 
This testimony is all the more impressive when we take 
into account the acknowledged shortcomings of the elected 
Indian members. They display a true Oriental disregard of 
the limits of time, and up to the present they have appeared 
to assume that, not questions alone, but resolutions also, 
may be framed on any subject under the Indian sky. The 
topics that have been debated, on their motion, during the 
autumn session are of remarkable range. Postal reform, 
inheritance, and the marriage laws ; the obstinate grievance 
of Indians being excluded from railway carriages; the 
recognition of Indian medical degrees by the Medical 
Council of the United Kingdom ; equal rights for Indians 
in the public services and before the law—these and a dozen 


other matters of varying import have been brought under 
discussion. The most energetic Indian member submitted 
a motion in favour of a new capital, so situated as regards 
salubrity that the double migration of every year between 
Simla and Delhi might be avoided. (He was informed 
from the Government benches that his proposal came just 
ten years too late.) On the whole, it will be observed, the 
resolutions cited above deal with secondary matters, but 
there were several which provoked debates of first-class 
importance. Among these was a motion aimed at the re- 
moval of all discrimination in favour of Europeans in the 
criminal courts. It is hardly necessary to say that during 
the past century some of the sharpest convulsions of feeling 
in India have been provoked by proposals of this nature. 
The latest discussion, on a resolution by Mr. Mazumdar, 
was strikingly different from every one that has gone before. 
It was wholly free from race bitterness, it disclosed the 
fact of an altered European opinion, and it elicited from the 
Government a promise of definitive treatment next session. 
Two other resolutions which gave rise to keen debate could 
not, in fairness, be objected to as unwarranted or premature. 
One was aimed at a thorough-going inquiry into judicial 
and administrative corruption—from which, it may be 
remarked, all the communities in India would, in the long 
run, stand to gain. The other referred to the separation 
of judicial from executive functions in the public service— 
a reform demanded by the Indian National Congress from its 
beginning thirty-five years ago, but still needing discussion 
and experiment. In regard to some other topics, however, the 
Indian members of the Assembly were not very happily 
inspired. Thus, a leading Madras member moved that the 
North-West Frontier Province, created by Lord Curzon 
twenty years ago, should be brought back under the juris- 
diction of the Punjab. It is doubtless interesting that the 
new unity of India should be exemplified by an able politician 
from Southern India showing concern for the affairs of the 
North-West frontier, but Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s motion 
was unfortunate in that it encouraged the critics of the 
Assembly in their belief that the Indian legislative bodies 
are bound to be meddlesome. Similarly with a composite 
resolution dealing with certain alleged anomalies in the 
territorial divisions of India. It is true enough that the 
existing provinces are not marked out on any strict plan 
of racial and linguistic grouping, but the correcting of 
such irregularities is obviously a difficult business and cannot 
be undertaken by a legislative assembly in the eagerness of 
youth. 

Two further points may be noted in the light of the Simla 
autumn session. The first is the growth of parliamentary 
method and ability. This is noticeable in the Senatorial 
Chamber, the Council of State, but much more so in the 
Legislative Assembly, where already there exists a more 
or less regular Opposition, which is developing a high degree 
of parliamentary talent and is, incidentally, providing the 
Government front bench with experience of a kind which 
neither British nor Indian officials have ever enjoyed in 
the past. The Legislative Assembly, by the way, has 
the great advantage of a parliamentary President, while 
the Council of State is presided over by Mr. Muddiman, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service. In the chair of the 
Assembly Mr. A. F. Whyte is furnished with a brilliant 
opportunity, of which in these two sessions he has availed 
himself to the admiration of all parties. 

The second point of particular interest at the present 
stage is the remarkable opening for experience in affairs 
which membership of the Legislative Assembly affords. It is 
unquestionably larger and more attractive than was fore- 
seen by even the optimistic supporters of the new Constitu- 
tion. But the contradiction and disappointment of the 
Indian scene is to be found in the fact that the leaders of 
the Non-co-operation crusade are engaged in their destruc- 
tive work just at the moment when the new machinery of 
Government offers the most stimulating chances to the leaders 
of the politically-minded classes. As it happened, the 
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determined assault of Mr. Gandhi on the Assemblies at the 
time of the election made comparatively little difference 
to the membership, but the movement has of necessity 
affected the attitude of a large number of able young Indians 
at a time when the opposite influence would have produced 
a rich reward. It is impossible, in watching the emergence 
of the new public bodies, not to reflect upon the manner 
in which Gokhale would have seized upon and gloried in 
the new sphere of service, if he had lived to enjoy the fruit 


of his tcil. 


JUSTICE, COMMON SENSE AND 
UPPER SILESIA 


HAKESPEARE says that “ we are the fools of time.” 

In our days he perhaps would have said that we 

are all of us the fools of our daily papers. The 
truth is doled out to us in small rations according to what 
they think fit and opportune. How else could it be 
explained that so great a part of that very section of 
English public opinion that stands for international as 
well as social justice hails with satisfaction the Geneva 
decision, and that prominent representatives of it turn 
with firmness against the divergent opinion pronounced 
in these columns, and seem, because of my outspoken 
indignation, to regard a humble representative of the 
German democracy like myself almost as a Chauvinist 
in disguise? What are the facts, or rather what is the 
difference, between the real facts and British opinion of 
the case? Let me distinguish the cause, the method of 
proceeding, the verdict and the consequences. 

1. The Cause.—According to English opinion there is 
an old feud in Southern Silesia (not ‘t Northern Silesia,”’ 
as Professor Murray says by a slip of the pen) between 
Germans and Poles. Professor Murray says that “ their 
notorious discontent showed itself in the war, and was 
indeed one of the elements of European unrest before the 
war.” I have already pointed out in THE New StaTESMAN 
that this is not so. About the middle of the last century 
the word “ Polish” was considered an abusive word in 
Upper Silesia. There was not the slightest unrest in the 
province during the war. Towards the end of the war 
the French declared in their prisoners’ camps that all 
Upper Silesians willing to join the Haller Army should 
be instantly released. It is true that this good opportunity 
of escaping the deadening atmosphere of prison life was 
made use of by a good many soldiers who had been 
fighting particularly bravely in the greatest battles of the 
war. But it is also true that a very great number of them 
as soon as they were out of France managed to find their 
way back to Upper Silesia without caring what might 
become of General Haller. The Peace Conference at 
Versailles at that time evidently was of the opinion that, 
because about eighty per cent. of the Upper Silesian 
eee speak among themselves a certain dialect called 

ater Polish, the country was Polish and ought to be 
given to Poland. The outcry of indignation that answered 
this decision in Upper Silesia induced the Versailles 
diplomatists to alter it and to prescribe a plebiscite. In 
Germany people generally held the opinion that, as several 
millions of Germans had been made subjects of Poland 
already by the Treaty without being consulted because 
the “ historic frontier” of Poland required it in spite of 
the “ Fourteen Points,” it would not have meant a glaring 
injustice to the Poles if a country that had belonged for 
six hundred years to Germany, and in which the aspiration 
towards Poland had developed during the last generation, 
and in certain quarters only, should remain within the 
boundaries of Germany which had made it what it was. 
Still, it — with the idea of a plebiscite and prepared 
itself to face the consequences. 

2. The Method.—The English view seems to be that 
Germany could not have desired anything better than a 
plebiscite under the supervision of the Powers and a 
subsequent arbitration. But about a plebiscite under the 
eyes of French soldiers in Germany some serious doubts 


are allowed; and as regards the Court of Arbitration, 


it is self-evident that only the decision of an independent, 
neutral, disinterested law court—not an assembly of 
diplomatists who receive their instructions from their 
Governments—can be of any value. What happened in 
this case was disclosed to the whole world lately by M. 
Raymond Recouly in the Figaro of October 29th. M. 
Recouly states with satisfaction: ‘‘A coincidence (!) on 
which we can only congratulate ourselves has brought 
about that the committee which had to decide about the 
Upper Silesian question included M. Quinones de Leon, 
the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, whose feelings for us 
are generally known. Beside him sat M. da Cunha ‘ un 
trés ardent francophile,’ and the delegate of Belgium, 
M. Hymans.” About the other people who took a part 
in the proceedings of the arbitration very much might be 
said, too. But let that pass. 

8. The Decision.—Professor Murray seems to hold that 
the arbitrators have done exactly the right thing. The 
opinion of the whole of Germany, including the Independent 
Socialists and the Communists, is that the decision is 
irreconcilable with the words of the Treaty. There can 
surely not be the slightest doubt that the words of the 
Treaty meant that “geographical and economic con- 
conditions ” should influence the line of division, and not 
that a great number of arbitrary regulations should be 
forced upon the economic life of Germany. The German 
nation unanimously holds the opinion that the Geneva 
arbitrators were very far indeed from being guided by 
the strict principle of justice; and it finds a confirmation 
in the triumphant speech of M. Briand on October 21, 
when he voiced his satisfaction that Germany has been 
made innocuous at last, the Ruhr district being under 
the guns of France and “the arsenal of Upper Silesia ” 
being taken from her. This result has been reached by 
an astonishing interpretation of the Treaty. 717,000 
people voted for Germany, 483,000 for Poland. In spite 
of this, 49 per cent. of the population go to Poland. But 
that is not the worst of it. Everybody knows what 
treasures Upper Silesia contains. How are they divided ? 
Poland gets : 

86 per cent. of the coal mines ; 

67 per cent. of the iron furnaces ; 

84 per cent. of the ready-made steel productions ; 

72 per cent. of the half Pore treed | steel productions ; 

all iron-ore pits ; 

all lead and zinc pits ; 

all zinc-works ; 

all zinc plate rolling works, etc., etc. 

It is difficult to understand how Professer Gilbert Murray 
should under these circumstances come to the conclusion 
that the line of division merely looks “ slightly more favour- 
able to Poland than to Germany.” 

Now we are told that this is not so bad as it looks. ‘ The 
veins are cut through ruthlessly, it is true, but plasters are 
carefully prepared to prevent the bleeding to death. In my 
last letter, in order to show the indivisibility of the district, 
I had pointed out that there are a great many factories 
whose products are prepared in one part of the district and 
finished in the other. A correspondent reproaches me with 
being unfair, because the Geneva decision provides regulations 
that during a period of fifteen years such half manufactured 
products shall cross the frontier free of duty. But this is 
an excellent example of the perfect madness of the whole 
thing. Imagine the continual passing of whole goods trains 
full of half-manufactured products over the frontier free of 
duty! Think of the opportunities for smuggling and 
cheating! Think of the efforts to prevent it! The 
difficulties, the delay, the vexatious trickery that will 
ensue! But the whole idea, which appears so excellent to 
Professor Gilbert Murray, of creating a political frontier, 
which in certain respects is not an economic one, is practi- 
cally unworkable. The Treaty provides that everybody 
who has a regular occupation in Upper Silesia gets a carte 
de circulation, which enables him to cross the frontier at 
his will. This means that practically the Polish police can 
allow anybody to enter Germany. Think of the sort of 

pulation that lives in parts of Poland! What would the 
nglish authorities say if similar arrangements were im- 
posed upon them? Another regulation provides that the 
German currency is to be retained in the Polish area. This 
sounds like an alleviation for Germany ; but it is very far 
from being such. Germany sends about five hundred 
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millions of marks every month for wages to Upper Silesia. 
This money will henceforth to a great extent disappear in 
Poland and the German raie of exchange will be the worse 
for it. Moreover, the present state of things is only to be 
kept up if the branches of the Reichsbank, which issue the 
money, are left untouched in the district. But how is the 
Polish administration to be compelled not to interfere with 
them? Besides, the district being politically Polish, the 
Polish currency will penetrate into it. The Poles must try 
to reach a stability in the relations of the two currencies, 
which is at present, and will be for a long time, a clear 
impossibility. The effect of this on prices and commercial 
conditions in general is easily to be imagined. Another 
point concerns the question of expropriation. The corre- 
spondent who calls himself“ Calculator” says that ““ German 
proprietary rights, German management, and German 
aes laws are to be preserved; German owners cannot 
for fifteen years be expropriated by Poles.” It is difficult 
to see where “ Calculator” could have got this from. In 
reality only the industrial works, seams, etc., are protected, 
and even there a kind of back-door is kept open. But 
nothing is said about the private property of the “ German 
management.” It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
Polish administration to make residence in Upper Silesia 
impossible for any German they dislike by confiscating his 
house or annoying him in a thousand legal ways. Excellent 
models for this they can find in the ways the French have 
developed lately in the Saar district. But their way of 
dealing with the German commercial class in Posen shows 
that they require no foreign models. Is it surprising that 
many serious people in Germany have been earnestly 
discussing the question of whether it would not be better to 
give up Gow Silesia entirely and at once, since the future 
state of things will mean a new “hole in the East,” an 
eternally ulcerating wound on the feverish body of Germany ? 
Sometimes the smallest amputations are better then running 
sores. 

4. The Consequences.—What the consequences will be it 
is comparatively easy to foresee. Some things will remain 
as they are. The coal industry will remain. But the iron 
industry is doomed to death by the four gentlemen at 
Geneva. Various reasons contribute to this—the great 
difficulty of procuring the iron ore, the impossibility of a 
Polish Upper Silesia competing with the German iron works, 
the backwardness of Poland as a consumer. Upper Silesian 
industry was well under way to attaining an extraordinary 
standard of high-class production. But in many branches 
it depends upon continual new investments and that sort of 
constant improvement by scientific management which is 
up to now not a special Polish characteristic. The arbitra- 
tors evidently suppose that in fifteen years the Poles will 
have learned it. Time will show. In this part of Europe 
the opinion prevails that in fifteen years the German 
engineers will have been expelled from Upper Silesia and 
that its industry will be, to say the least, very far from 
keeping pace with the industries in other advanced countries. 
Nor is this all. Political life in Upper Silesia was com- 
paratively quiet until the occupation in 1919. Since then 
it has been several times a eal andemonium. Professor 
Murray seems to think it will the home of peace in 
future. This is not what the Upper Silesians think. You 
cannot draw a litical and partly economic frontier 
between Teeneteh and Blackheath. Much less so between 
Kattowitz and Gleiwitz. The Poles have given up nothing 
of their aspirations. Korfanty openly proclaims that the 
whole of Upper Silesia must become Polish. Others of his 
countrymen are encouraged by the Geneva decision to such 
an extent that they already demand Breslau into the bargain. 
Thissounds like madness, but Polish imperialism is insatiable. 
On the other hand, the Germans are far from acquiescing in 
the decision. It speaks volumes that the representative of 
that party in the elieinn which is continually ridiculing 
the “ patriotic ” phrases of the middle-class parties, the 
Communist leader, Dr. Levy, said in his speech of October 
25th, “There are means and ways in future, too, to tie and 
to maintain the intellectual, moral and political bond with 

pper Silesia.”” Everybody can judge from this what the 
feelings of the other parties may be. Germany has been 
told that three millions of her compatriots in Czecho-Slovakia 
who ardently want to join her cannot do so, because Czecho- 

lovakia is an indivisible economic unit. It considers it 


as a glaring injustice that reasons like this do not exist as 
soon as her own—not prosperity, but—existence is concerned. 
The bitterness created in this way must bear its fruits. That 
the political reaction should reap them in the first place is 
not astonishing. Dean Swift was asked one day to explain 
the persistence of Jacobitism. He answered, “* When Tom 
in pain and lying on my left side I naturally turn to my 
right, though I may have no prospect of benefit from the 
change.” Levin L. Scuiick1ne. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE VIRTUOUS 


URING the week the Surrey Licensing Committee 
granted a dancing licence to the managers of the 

Links Road School, Mitcham, on condition that all 

the chairs in the dancing-room must be nailed together at 
least in threes. It is stated in the Daily Express that the 
Act of Parliament which empowers county councils to grant 
dancing licences is known as the Act for the Licensing of 
Disorderly Houses. At a first glance, we refuse to believe it. 
But life has a way of being as absurd as any jest that can 
be made at its expense. There is nothing incredible except 
that human beings are quite sane. To an observer from 
another planet, virtue must seem to be merely one sort of 
lunacy and vice another. Even the satirists on our own 
star rejoice at the abundance of the material that lies ready 
to their hands in the madness of men. One satirist will 
give us portraits of the lecher, the glutton and the oppressor. 
Another will mock at the humbug that is hidden under 
the uniform of every profession. Another, especially in 
England, will caricature the unimaginative devotee of 
virtue who would make the world a wilderness and call it 
the peace that passeth all understanding. The satirist 
belonging to the last group, unfortunately, nearly always 
makes one fatal blunder. He satirises the enemies of cakes 
and ale on the understanding that they are hypocrites 
—that in secret they are drunkards or gluttons or robbers 
of the widow and the orphan. The comic pious man is 
almost invariably a man with a double life. This may be 
because without the element of humbug a good man is 
insipid fare for a satirist. A virtuous Tartuffe, a sinless 
Holy Willie, a disinterested Stiggins may be true enough 
to human nature, but they would be lacking in those violent 
contrasts between profession and practice that enable the 
comic writer to startle the world into hostile laughter. 
And yet we suspect that there are many more Holy Willies 
who are virtuous and Stigginses who are in earnest than 
you would gather from the great writers. To-day, when a 
man objects to mixed bathing or Sunday games or beer, 
many people at once denounce him as a Stiggins without 
the slightest intention of suggesting that he does not mean 
what he says. The name of Stiggins, indeed, has been 
applied to sincere men far more frequently than to insincere. 
In its ordinary use, it suggests narrowness of mind rather 
than the cant of persons who are all the while leading evil 
lives. Any censor of morals is apt to be called a Stiggins, 
even though his favourite drink is known to be lemonade. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary Englishman is much more 
likely to fix the name of Stiggins on a teetotaller than on a 
man with a well-earned red nose. Artists may satirise bad 
men, but the world—or, at least, the worldly part of it— 
satirises men who in a manner may be accounted good. 
The Puritans, we may be sure, were satirised most bitterly, 
not because they were insincere, but because they were 
sincere. It was the form their virtue took, not the rumour 
of their secret vices, that earned the mockery of their 
enemies. And in this, it seems to us, the world has seen 
human nature in truer perspective than have the satirists. 
And yet it may well be that satire has its own subject- 
matter, and that the follies of the well-meaning may be a 
theme for irony rather than for satire. There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of a little commonplace man 
hawking about a little commonplace recipe for virtue. He 
is like someone who has discovered the curative powers of 
8 
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sour milk or of a glass of barley-water before going to bed, 
and who talks to his neighbours as though he were in posses- 
sion of the whole secret of health and happiness. His 
failure is not a failure of earnestness: it is a failure of 
understanding. Similarly, the narrower sort of Puritan 
fails to understand the immense difficulty of the problem 
of the good life. He conceives the good life not so much 
as a positive thing but as a remaining at a safe distance 
from the evil life and from all things that have ever been 
associated with the evil life. He has even a crazy notion 
at the back of his head—or had, a generation ago—that 
virtue can be achieved in a measure by not playing cards, 
by not dancing, by not going to music-halls, by not going 
to horse-races, by not going into public-houses. Virtue, 
alas! is not so easy a matter as that. As well might a 
woman think that she could attain virtue by not wearing 
rings on her fingers and bells on her toes. It is possible 
that a perfectly virtuous man—at least, a perfect saint— 
would practise all the abstinences to which we have referred. 
There are not many St. Francises in the public-houses, and 
the Twelve Apostles had more absorbing business to occupy 
them than fox-trots and auction bridge. But, if the saints 
avoid things of this kind, they do not avoid them as tempta- 
tions, but because they have passed into a sort of life in 
which such things are no longer interesting. St. Francis 
would be perfectly safe in a public-house, but he would 
probably be bored unless he were allowed to lead the con- 
versation into other than the customary channels. Simi- 
larly, St. Catharine would be perfectly safe in a music-hall, 
but she would be in haste to be away about her proper 
business. We doubt if a saint would find much time for 
reading novels. Perhaps a saint would not find much time 
for reading newspapers. It would be a delusion to believe, 
however, that by practising the habitual abstinences of 
saints we should be practising their saintliness. St. Francis 
may share with a murderer an indifference to dancing. A 
burglar and a clergyman who have little else in common 
may both dislike card-playing. Human beings, however, 
have a pathetic belief that there is some sort of magic in 
superficial resemblances. There used to be a considerable 
number of men in London who went about with a happy 
sense of kingliness because they looked like King Edward, 
even in the tilt of their cigars. Authors have been known 
to believe themselves men of genius, not because they wrote 
like Shakespeare, but because they looked like Shakespeare. 
It is no wonder that Mohammedans swear by the beard of 
the Prophet. A thousand of us can achieve the prophet’s 
beard for one who can achieve the prophet’s soul. The 
beard is, for the most part, merely an abstinence from 
Shaving. Would that virtue could be acquired by the 
avoidance of a razor! There are,no doubt, afew men who 
would refuse to be virtuous at the price. But most of us 
are sufficiently in love with virtue at least to purchase it 
as a bargain. 

The Puritanism that nails chairs together in threes, 
however, is slightly different in degree from the Puritanism 
of abstinence. It proposes a sort of compromise with the 
evil thing. It accepts the fact that human beings dance, 
but it follows them with profound suspicion into the 
dancing room, Now, we do not blame Puritanism for 
being suspicious of human nature. The heart of man, it 
has been truly said, is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked. Evil and its allurements lie in wait 
for us wherever we go. A man may fall from grace out 
of a pulpit. The dark angel wrestles with the good angel 
in the breast alike of the lover and of the patriot. Egoism, 
vanity, greed—neither the Pope nor the Moderator of the 
General Assembly is secure from them till he is imprisoned 
in his coffin. The clock never strikes without the tempter’s 
striking, too. Our progress towards virtue is the progress 
of geese over a frozen pond—a series of flounderings, fallings, 
and honkings of despair. The spectacle of human beings 
struggling towards virtue has driven many clever men 
into cynicism. It seems so undignified as well as so 





fruitless. No human being has ever lived who, regarded 
cynically, cuts any but a scarecrow figure. You can paint 
a comic portrait of Joan of Are as of Queen Victoria, 
of Oliver Cromwell as of Mr. Gladstone. Were the 
Puritan logical, he would forbid any man to become a 
ruler or a preacher, for temptation lurks under the Treasury 
Bench and follows the preacher up the pulpit stairs as 
surely as it accompanies lesser men into the brightness 
of the public-house. Life being so full of major temptations, 
it seems the height of folly for the virtuous to concentrate 
their attack on the minor temptations. The unscrupulous 
love of power is a far greater temptation than a game of 
cards. The unscrupulous love of money will tempt 
thousands of men who will behave like Bayards in the ball- 
room. And the love of power, it should be remembered, is 
not a vice that assails only great men: a sergeant or a 
*bus-conductor or a husband or a wife may succumb to it. 
Similarly, the love of money may poison the life of a 
peasant as well as that of a millionaire. The Puritans, 
unfortunately, are often inclined to take the amusing 
vices more seriously than the serious vices. They regard 
the card-room as a more dangerous place than the grocer’s 
shop, the ball-room as more perilous than the Cabinet 
meeting. They hate the Devil most in his lighter moments, 
and he can frequently deceive them by pretending to be 
gravely occupied with business or affairs of State. Now, 
whether the Devil is more dangerous when he is sportive 
or when he is solemn, we are not prepared to say. He is 
a person of whom it is impossible to paint a clear portrait. 
We are vaguely conscious of his diffused presence, and he 
lives too much in the dark for us to be able to give an accurate 
description of his features. He is more elusive than the 
ghost in Hamlet. We may try to hold him up in the theatre, 
and, a moment later, his voice mocks us from a meeting 
of Plymouth Brethren. Hence the vanity of most of 
our attacks on him. We are not agile enough to follow him 
from place to place, but insist on striking at him with our 
partisans in a room that has long been empty of his presence. 
Many of our struggles with him are as ineffectual as ifa man 
were to attempt to fight the hydra by slowly cutting off one 
of its heads with a penknife. It may be retorted that even 
in fighting a hydra we must begin somewhere. On the other 
hand, if we fight him under the delusion that he is a single- 
headed monster, we are making victory over him impossible. 
We are underestimating the resources of the Devil when 
we think that we can win even the first round against him 
by forbidding cakes and ale and by nailing three chairs 
together so that dancers may have less opportunity to flirt 
in couples. We realise all the difficulties of consuming 
cakes and ale virtuously and of dancing virtuously. But 
we also realise the difficulties of doing the day’s work virtu- 
ously and of making a living virtuously. And we remember 
that the sages, who knew a great deal more about virtue 
than we do, never dreamed that the world could be made 
virtuous so easily as by nailing chairs together in threes. \ 
We regret that this is so. We wish that virtue could be 
won with a hammer and a packet,of nails. We wish, indeed, 
we knew how it could be won. Little as we know about it, 
however, we suspect that it is something that must fill the 
whele circle of life and is not a mere withdrawal from life into 
a tiny sector.| It may involve abstinence from many plea- 
sures, but without it abstinence from pleasures is no more 
than neutrality. The human race will be neither the better 
nor the happier for those triple chairs. It will only be the 
more ridiculous. 


“MORE LIGHT” 


F ours be a religion and not a superstition, we modern 

I sun worshippers must not be afraid to examine our 

creed. What are the foundations of our faith? We 

know that it is a faith which works, but how it works we 
know not. What have the scientific records to say ? 
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There are many data at our disposal, but they are always 
fragmentary and often uncertain. Since writing my recent 
series of papers here, I have had the privilege and pleasure 
of studying for myself the practice of heliotherapy at 
Alton and Hayling Island, under the auspices of the Treloar 
Hospital, in the instructive and exhilarating company of 
its medical superintendent, Sir Henry Gauvain. To him, 
not once, but often, and in many forms, I put the same 
question as to Dr. Rollier, at Leysin, a few weeks ago— 
How does the light cure your patients? It is clear to me 
that neither of these superb clinicians knows the answer 
to that question, and certainly neither of them thinks 
that he does. Both are men of science; one has been 
watching the action of light on the human body for eighteen 
years, on an immense scale, and the other for thirteen. 
If they have much to learn, how much have the rest of us ? 

In a recent letter to THz New Statesman, Professor 
W. M. Bayliss, F.R.S., one of the greatest of living physio- 
logists, says that “the problems involved are worth much 
more consideration than they have yet received.” I 
attach, of course, the highest importance to his opinion, 
and have the highest hopes of the practical results which 
will follow from his expression of it, and I should have 
hastened to say so sooner but that, in a significant way, I 
was delayed. Before replying, I wanted to read a recent 
paper by Dr. Sonne, of the Finsen Light Institute, at 
Copenhagen, in which some exact and fundamental obser- 
vations are, I believe, recorded. The publications of this 
Institute appear in English, but in this great metropolis 
I have hitherto been unable to find a copy of this paper, 
and the existence of these publications was unknown at 
our principal medical library. Here is a very fair indication 
of the neglect of and indifference to this superb subject 
in our blackened Britain. It may be added that one of 
our most distinguished students, Professor Benjamin 
Moore, F.R.S., whose writings I have often quoted with 
respect and admiration here in past years, lately contri- 
buted an article to the Times, on the biology and physiology 
of light, in connection with daylight saving, whereof each 
sentence, by itself, was doubtless a part expression of the 
truth, but the total effect of which,was misleading and 
preposterous in the highest degree, as the subsequent 
correspondence showed many times over. Professor Moore 
has made valuable observations on a particular part of 
the subject, perhaps one-tenth or one-thousandth of the 
whole, and, in the absence of any coherent, comprehensive 
body of truth in our existing literature, he was deceived 
into thinking his observations to be the essential truth of 
the matter, and, when cornered, finally made an appeal 
on behalf of his personal liberty, just like a poaching 
schoolboy, a parent who objects to notifying small pox, 
er a bootlegger running whisky between Windsor and 
Detroit. Clearly it is time for such an enquiry as Professor 
Bayliss suggests. 

Exposure to the sunlight was supposed, by students in 
the ’seventies and ’eighties of last century, to be hygienic 
and tonic in virtue of the absorption of the light into the 
blood. Improvement in cases of chronic disease such as 
tuberculosis was thus, explained. Then came definite 
evidence, valid to-day, of the bactericidal action of light, 
and more especially (it was then asserted) of the violet 
and ultra-violet rays. Ina far-seeing and profound address*, 
so long ago as 1902, Sir James Crichton-Browne pointed 
to the more recent evidence, and suggested that this definite 
antiseptic action of light was of high importance and should 
be more widely used, and argued powerfully against the 
smoke of our eities accordingly. The address is a master- 
piece and, being on this our neglected theme, is out of 
pnt. Now come the new observations of Sonne who, 
according to Professor Leonard Hill, has shown the high 
measure of absorption of the visible rays of light by the 

* “Light and Sanitation.” An address by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, President of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, April 24th, 
1902. (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester.) 





blood, so that the temperature of the blood returning 
from an isolated limb may be five degrees centigrade higher 
than that in the arteries, and Hill attaches high therapeutic 
importance to this warming of the blood. Thus, opinion 
has returned to that of half a century ago, whilst the 
supposed clinical value of the ultra-violet rays in especial 
(which appears to have been merely an inference from their 
destructive action on, for instance, dried tubercle bacilli) 
is questioned from the clinical standpoint. Dr. Rollier 
assured me that the patients who do not pigment do not 
thrive under the sun. This we may take to be certain, 
for Sir Henry Gauvain agrees with it, and so do all other 
observers. But the effect of pigment is to arrest the ultra- 
violet rays, so that their action—at any rate, as ultra- 
violet rays—can concern only a skinlayer of extremest 
thinness. Again, experiments are quoted—but, as usual, 
one may vainly spend many days in trying to get hold of 
original papers—to the effect that red rays are bactericidal. 
And, again, it is certain that sunlight is of value against 
local microbic lesions when applied to the skin elsewhere, 
and also when used in forms of disease where microbes are 
not concerned at all. As I have already pointed out else- 
where, and as Professor Bayliss points out in his letter, 
it is a matter of great importance to know exactly what 
parts of the heliotherapeutic method are essential for its 
results. I am not interested in sending patients to Leysin 
or anywhere else. I praise Rollier’s work in order to put 
an end to it. My object is to abolish tuberculosis, and, 
therefore, to ascertain how far the restoration of daylight 
to our cities can effect that end. The exact value of the 
ultra-violet rays is a critical question. If, as Hill and 
Bayliss, with whom I agree, now infer from the experi- 
mental and clinical data, the ultra-violet rays are not the 
essential factors of the sun-cure, we may believe that the 
restoration of daylight to our cities by the abolition of 
coal-smoke, and to our lives in general by various alterations 
in our present habits, would be effective in abolishing the 
diseases of darkness, as I call them, even though the pro- 
portion and intensity of ultra-violet rays could never 
approach, in London or Glasgow, the records of Leysin 
or other mountain-resorts. 

On the other hand, we must hold fast to what we are 
sure of, even whilst we reach out towards new knowledge 
and prepare to abandon the dubious. It is certain that 
ultra-violet rays are destructive to tubercle bacilli in 
dried form, and we must welcome their action upon our 
pavements and wherever else tubercle bacilli may be 
deposited, and we shall be grateful to Professor Moore 
for making it so plain to us that these rays do not harm 
the green leaf—or, we may add, the pigmented skin— 
whilst they destroy fungi in general, including the schizo- 
mycetes, fission-fungi or bacteria, which cannot form any 
protective pigment. And, having gone so far, we will 
remind ourselves, first, that smoke particles in the air 
especially obstruct these ultra-violet rays which would 
so excellently disinfect our cities, and, second, that the 
parallel between the chlorophyll of the green leaf and the 
pigment of the skin, as protective against the ultra-violet 
rays, suggests another possible parallel ; for the chlorophyll 
uses the sunlight for powerful chemical actions without 
which no green plant nor animal, nor man could exist ; 
and we may wonder whether the cutaneous pigment of 
sun-cured patients, if we may call them so, does not similarly 
make the sunlight utilisable by their bodies. Rollier has, 
indeed, suggested something of the sort. 

“We want to know, also, how far the actual amount of 
energy received by the body is significant,” says Professor 
Bayliss. It appears that Sonne has soncthing to tell us 
from the laboratory, and Rollier is in no doubt that the 
skin, when no longer stifled and blinded by clothes, is an 
organ of absorption. For myself, I was astonished at the 
simplicity of the diet at Leysin, and no less so when I 
visited Alton and Hayling Island. Neither Rollier nor 
Gauvain uses cod liver oil. It looks as if the patients 
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were, in some measure, directly living on light.’ In this 
connection, Mr. Raymond Wadsworth, a reader from Bourn- 
ville (where some of the natural laws of hygiene are 
observed far better than in most of our habitations) has 
sent me a most interesting observation of Fabre.* 

For seven months, without any material nourishment, they (th 
young of the Lycosa) expend strength in moving. To wind up 
the mechanism of their muscles, they recruit themselves direct 
with heat and light. During the time’ when she was dragging 
the bag of eggs behind her, the mother, at the best moments of the 
day, came and held up her pill to the sun. With her two hind- 
legs, she lifted it out of the ground, into the full light ; slowly she 
turned it and returned it, so that every side might receive its share 
of the vivifying rays. Well, this bath of life, which awakened the 
germs, is now prolonged to keep the tender babes active. 

Daily, if the sky be clear, the Lycosa, carrying her young, comes 
up from the burrow, leans on the kerb and spends long hours baskin a 
in the sun. Here, on their mother’s back, the youngsters stretc 
their limbs delightedly, saturate themselves with heat, take in 
reserves of motor power, absorb energy. 

They are motionless ; but, if I only blow upon them, they stampede 
as nimbly as though a hurricane were passing. Hurriedly, they 
disperse; hurriedly, they reassemble; a proof that, without 
material nourishment, the little animal machine is always at full 
pressure, ready to work. When the shade comes, mother and 
sons go down again, surfeited with solar emanations. The feast 
of energy at the Sun Tavern is finished for the day. It is repeated 
in the same way daily, if the weather be mild, until the hour of 
emancipation comes, followed by the first mouthfuls of solid food. 


Mr. Wadsworth has later sent me some information, 
which I sought from him, about the pigmentary condition 
of the eggs, their envelope and the young spiders—of which 
there are about two hundred hatched from a bag the size 
of a cherry, so that each can be little more than a millimetre 
in diameter. 

What a range of inquiry is thus opened! The methods 
of Sonne must be applied in the clinical field, both in the 
mountains and at the sea. Gauvain obtains results at 
Alton and at sea-level, where the ultra-violet rays cannot 
be of any intensity comparable to that of Leysin. His 
patients are filled with light, as Rollier’s are. The eye, 
after all, is only specialised skin, historically, and the 
very octave of light visible to the eye now seems to be the 
octave of light appreciable, absorbable (if I may not say 
visible) by the skin. Milton’s question, which came into 
my mind at Leysin, was legitimate, and the answer to it 
is that the appreciation of light is not, as the blinded 
Samson might well suppose, confined to the eye: 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the Soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore ? 

One could proceed with this string of notes and comments 
indefinitely, but my purpose must have been served. We 
expect from Lord Newton’s Committee, in their Final 
Report, a condemnation of the smoke of our cities, a demon- 
stration of its noxiousness and its waste, an assertion of 
the value of light, and proof that the smoke can be abolished.t 
If that Report is to be acted upon, the interest of the public, 
of the medical profession, of administrators and others, 
must somehow be kept alive. Further, the present inco- 
ordinate and, frankly, discreditable condition of the science 
of this subject must be corrected, alike for the sake of 
knowledge in itself and for the service of mankind. Both 
of these objects can be served by the appointment of a 
committee to study the whole subject of what, if light were 
a drug—we should call its pharmacology and therapeutics. 
We need “ More Light.” Physicists, chemists, bio-chemists, 
physi siologists, clinicians, will all be required to serve on 


*See The Life of the | Spider, by J. H. Fabre, translated by 4 
Teixeira de Mattos (Hodder and Stoughton), pp. 135-187. I have been 
too busy vainly seeking other publications to verify these quotations, 
but I am confident that I can rely on my kind correspondent. 

t See the Manchester Guardian, November 8rd, 1921, for such proof. 





such a committee. And we will leave to posterity the 
making of suitable comments on the fact that, whilst we 
have been studying, in the laboratories of civilisation, for 
more than half a century, the exact action of innumerable 
drugs—constituting the materia medica, of which Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, with little exaggeration, that if it 
were all thrown into the ocean, it would be so much the 
better for man and so much the worse for the ocean—not 
until this late day did we begin to think it worth while 
seriously to study the action, in health and disease, of the 
light which is so necessary to life as almost to be life itself. 
To serve this end seems proper to an instrument called 
LEns. 


Correspondence 
WAGES IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an original subscriber and an admirer of THE New 
STATESMAN I am sorry to notice a serious misstatement of fact 
in the article, ‘*‘ Wages Have Fallen Far Enough,” in your issue 
of November 5th. You state that nominal wages in the Wool 
industry have fallen to about 80 per cent. over pre-war level. 

The facts are as follows. The cost of living advance in this 
industry has been stabilised for the time being at 105 per cent. 
on basis rates, but as this advance is being paid on a basis rate 
which has been increased by 10 per cent., the actual percentage 
increase in weekly rates is 125} per cent. 


Per Per 
cent. cent. 
Pre-war rate .. - a we -. 100 
Increased basis rate .. 110 


Cost of living wage, 105 per cent. ‘of 110 1154 





4 


‘ Total present wage .. oe os ~. 2253 
Percentage increase .. ° oe 125} 
In addition to this, these rates are ee paid for a working 

week which has been reduced from 55} to 48 hours, and owing 

to the fact that in this trade the output is normally in direct 
proportion to the hours worked, the actual increase in labour 

cost is over 160 per cent. ( 55} x 225} _ 7) 


48 

In other words, the woollen operative receives for his services 
to the community, as measured by his output or work done, 
not 80 per cent. more as you would have us believe, but 160 per 
cent. more than pre-war rates, while the Board of Trade figure 
for the cost of living stands at 110. In certain other sections 
of the woollen trade the advances are considerably greater than 
this owing to further rises in the basis rates to which the same 
percentage rises have been applied. 

Unfortunately the full extent of these rises is constantly over- 
looked. They are not fully realised by the rank and file—perhaps 
not even by the Trade Union leaders. It should incidentally 
be noted that, in so far as their labour cost exceeds the general 
rise in the cost of living, the woollen workers are improving their 
status at the expense of the rest of the community. 

But, apart from all this, you assume as an axiom throughout 
your article that every wage earner in every trade should have 
for his weekly wage no less purchasing power of commodities 
than he had before the war and at the same time work shorter 
hours. It would appear that you are ignoring the increase in 
the labour cost due to the lessened output of the shorter working 
week and the effect of the increased labour cost on the prices of 
commodities, and again, the effect of increased prices on the 
rates of wages. 

It is a serious matter that this chain of events is not more 
widely recognised.—Yours, etc., 

Rochdale. 

November 8th. 


[We do not believe that it is either necessary or normal in most 
industries that output should vary in direct proportion to any 
increase or decrease in working hours. About the general fall 
in output there is unfortunately no doubt, but would R. C. R. 
deny that, in building or engineering or even his own industry, 
it could be increased substantially without increasing the length 
of the working day ?—Eb. N.S.] 


R. C. R. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTEesMAN. 


Srr,—I was sorry to see in a recent issue of THE New SraTes- 
MAN that you threw cold water upon the idea of a “ huge State- 
aided scheme of emigration,” which you say has occurred to 
Ministers. 

To some of us the Prime Minister’s suggestion, made some 
months ago, of emigration upon a large scale—a suggestion 
promptly smothered with criticism from all sides—was one of 
his brilliant flashes of inspiration. I notice, however, that the 
vote of £300,000 for assisting the emigration of ex-Service men 
received this week the blessing of Mr. Clynes. That emigration 
as a solution of this unemployment problem bristles with diffi- 
eulties we all admit, but I should like to put before you the 
facts as they appear to one who has endeavoured for the last 
twenty years to study economic questions. 

We have here a nation of some forty millions organised upon 
the theory that it will manufacture for the world, and will receive, 
in exchange for its products, the necessary food and raw materials. 
There was a time when the facts fitted in with the theory. But 
for some years the conditions have been gradually changing. 
Joeseph Chamberlain saw it and evolved his remedy—Tariff 
Reform. The disease, however, called for stronger measures, 
but the symptoms were not sufficiently obvious yet to stir public 
opinion. During the war the process was obscured : we worked 
for ourselves and for the Allies and spent our capital to purchase 
food and raw materials. After the Armistice our brief spell 
of prosperity was due to the world shortage of all commodities 
whatsoever. Then the world discovered that not only was there 
a shortage of commodities but a shortage of capital—people 
could ill-afford to buy. To-day, when our merchants look round 
for business, they find that some of their old customers, so far 
from continuing to buy, have developed their own manufactures, 
and are either supplying their own needs or are going further 
and entering into the world market as competitive sellers. This 
is a process which has been going on for many years, and the 
importance of its effect is becoming more marked. It is a curious 
fact that during the heavy slump in our export trade of the 
last twelve months one of the few “ bright spots ” was the export 
of textile machinery, which showed a very considerable increase. 
But the effect of such exports—which will be felt later on—is 
to enable our old purchasers of textile fabrics to render them- 
selves independent of us by manufacturing such fabrics for 
themselves. ven 

The situation at the moment is, of course, fearfully aggravated 
by the poverty of Europe, as evidenced in the chaotic exchanges, 
and by the existence of unsettled political conditions in other 
countries where otherwise we might be doing good business. 
But we may hope that time will gradually cure these latter 
causes of our trouble, whereas time works against us in regard 
to the ever-growing competition abroad. Meanwhile, our popu- 
lation continues to increase. 

Thus our old theory no longer stands. Unemployment, 
intermittent before the war, has assumed unheard-of proportions. 
Sir George Paish expects it to be doubled in intensity next year. 

In these circumstances, what is more natural than to ask where 
our surplus population, which can no longer find a niche in the 
outworn system elaborated during the nineteenth century, 
can procure some means of earning their livelihood, and what 
more natural than to seek it in those huge unoccupied territories 
under the British Flag. 

There are difficulties—we recognise them—but they can be 
surmounted. The people of Australia are beginning to realise 
that their ideal of a white Australia cannot be attained and held 
without the help of white men from home. On our side it is 
beginning to dawn upon our public men that some of the money 
spent in maintaining our unemployed in idleness would be more 
helpfully devoted towards training them for new callings 
Overseas, and some of the capital which we have been accus- 
tomed to lend to China, Japan, Mexico, ete., might be profitably 
employed in developing land in Australia for such settlers. 

I cannot pretend to have done more in this letter than point 
to a diagnosis and indicate a hopeful remedy. The remedy 
would take time, admittedly, but I submit that if applied boldly 
It would bring hope and new life to many thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen, who are otherwise doomed to the heartsickness 
and eventual deterioration caused by continuous unemployment. 

I may add that new Tube railways and the electrification of 
existing lines will certainly afford temporary alleviation to the 
unemployed and make the City man’s journey home to his suburb 
more comfortable, but they will not provide the food and raw 
materials that we need, while the capital employed in such 


works will leave less funds available for the development of the 
great productive estates of the Empire.—Yours, etc., Cc. 
Berkhamsted. 


[We are entirely in favour of State-aided emigration on the 
largest possible scale that can be reconciled with the necessity 
of making suitable provision for the reception and employment 
of the emigrants. But that proviso, we fear, sets rather narrow 
limits, at the present time, to the possibilities of this method 
of mitigating the extent of unemployment. However desirable 
emigration may be in itself, to regard it as even the beginning 
of “a solution of the unemployment problem” is, we think, a 
delusion and a snare.—Ep. N.S.] 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—To one living as I do at the scientific centre of an agri- 
cultural region, S. L. B.’s articles are especially interesting. 
The Development Commission is doing a great work for the 
nation. Our experience here confirms what the Commissioners 
say in their last report : “‘ To accelerate the application of science 
to agriculture it is necessary that the scientific man should . . . 
seek out the experienced farmer on his land. There was a time 
when advice would not have been welcomed; the farmer dis- 
trusted scientific advisers, and he had some reason for prejudice. 
But this time has gone by and, for the past ten years or more, 
no well-trained scientific man has experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing the interest and co-operation of progressive farmers.” The 
University of Leeds, through the Yorkshire Council for Agricul- 
tural Education, is in touch with farmers and horticulturists in 
all parts of the three Ridings. Much scientific research, bearing 
especially upon local needs, is done in the laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture in concert with the other scientific 
departments of the University. And the farmers show keen 
appreciation of the advice given in reply to inquiries on soil 
problems, animal nutrition, plant diseases, insect pests and 
agricultural costings. 

Considering how short a time has passed since agricultural 
research and scientific advice were encouraged by public subsidy, 
the response of the farmers is as cordial as could reasonably 
be expected. As the Commissioners say in their report: “ His 
traditional calling has developed in the cultivator the power 
of observation ; in this respect he is naturally ahead of the 
average of his fellow-countrymen.” The Yorkshire farmer is 
by temperament an individualist, racy and a little sceptical in 
his judgment, not eager for new and untried things, but ready 
to listen to scientific advice if it is practical and plainly put. 
The darkest clouds on the agricultural horizon are shortage of 
tenant capital, dear transport and high labour costs.—Yours, 
etc., M. E. Saver. 

University of Leeds. 

November 7th. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest Lens’ articles on the 
above subject; but, unfortunately, I am afraid that, in some 
respects at any rate, Lens has seen Leysin not quite as it is, but 
as we should all like it to be. 

Nobody who has heard of or seen the results of Dr. Rollier’s 
work would wish to belittle them in the slightest degree. They 
are, as Lens justly says, magnificent. But there are one or two 
points which, when read by the non-scientific or non-medical 
reader, like myself, convey a false impression. 

Dr. Rollier has in Leysin thirty-five clinics, at each of which 
he treats cases of tubercular infections of the bones by the sun 
cure; but at none of these does he take cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis as such. The only pulmonary cases he receives are 
those which are incidental to some other tubercular infection ; 
and this is where Lens is misleading. 

Figures prove that of all forms of tuberculosis pulmonary 
tuberculosis is by far the most widespread and the cause of 
greatest mortality ; and, unfortunately, in all but an infinitesimal 
number of cases, which have to be very carefully selected, it 
cannot be cured (or arrested) by means of the direct rays of the 
sun, because they cause hemoptysis and congestion. If Lens 
had carried his investigations a little further and had visited the 
** Sanatorium Populaire,” of which Dr. Burnand is the head, 
where hundreds of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are success- 
fully treated yearly, he would have found the patients doing the 
fresh-air cure, specially protected from the sun’s direct rays. 
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Light is, of course, essential, and one can here endorse Lens’ 
plea for more research as to its actual effect in healing ; but at 
present the fact remains that the sun cure has been tried at a 
lower altitude than Leysin, and has not met with much success, 
owing to lack of the requisite rays, while lungs have been benefici- 
ally treated at that altitude. All this shows that where the light 
of day is, as Lens says, of primary importance, sun worship, 
which is a totally different thing, is almost useless for pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

I might add that both Dr. Burnand and Dr. Jaquerod (of the 
Grand Hétel Sanatorium) were present at the London Conference, 
and if heliotherapy was not mentioned it was not because they 
were ignorant of its effects. 

As to Lens’ statements that feverish symptoms abate after a 
very short sojourn in Leysin, and that there are no colds in the 
head, no bronchitis and no rheumatism, I can only assume that 
someone has been imposing on his credulity. It is of the utmost 
importance that those who are engaged in treatment should not 
be unsettled by reports of new and quick cures, which have lately 
been given such prominence in the Press; and for that reason, 
exaggeration should be studiously avoided when writing of a 
remedy which has already been proved to be remarkably success- 
ful in certain cases. 

Let slums and overcrowding be abolished ; let people be taught 
not to be afraid of fresh air ; let there be a compulsory medical 
examination of everybody yearly, by competent medical officers ; 
let all those suffering from tuberculosis—rich and poor alike—be 
in a position to obtain the best advice from specialists who have 
spent their lives studying the disease and its remedies in all its 
branches, not excepting heliotherapy ; let there be the necessary 
means of carrying out that advice, as well as the necessary will 
and conscientiousness ; and, above all, do not unsettle the minds 
of those who are endeavouring to follow their prescribed routine, 
by publishing accounts of the marvellous results of this or that 
serum, the still more marvellous results of this or that ray, or the 
superlatively marvellous results of heliotherapy ; do not raise 
false hopes that by a few jabs of a hypodermic needle, a few visits 
to the radiologist, or a few weeks’ sun worship, an almost certain 
cure can be obtained. Then, and then only, will some progress 
be made towards the answering of the question, “‘ Comment 
lutter contre la tuberculose ? ’—Yours, etc., 

Les Arolles, Leysin. W. J. BENEDICTUS. 

Monday, November 7th. 


TRADE DEPRESSION AND THE GOLD 
COMPLEX 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—We call it the Gold Standard, but it seems that gold or 
any other token can only be used as a standard so long as its 
purchasing power remains unchallenged. Those of us whose 
business it has been to negotiate new rates of pay, have found 
it necessary to ignore the gold standard in favour of the Board 
of Trade Index Figure, and though I am neither banker nor 
economist, and therefore hesitate to offer an opinion, it seems 
to me that the Index Figure based on the current value of scores 
of articles and services in everyday use, is a more reliable 
standard of the vaiue of our money than is the amount of gold 
stored in the country. 

If reliable figures could be obtained for all countries comparable 
to the Board of Trade Index Figure, could not these be used as 
one of the main factors in fixing international exchanges? 

No one will welcome the idea of permanent dependence on 
index figures for assessing the value of our incomes, but we would 
put up with it if we find by experience that the purchasing power 
of money really follows the index, and especially so if our econo- 
mists can discover the causes of fluctuations, and advise us 
how to avoid them.—yYours, etc., F. L. Impey. 

Kalamazoo Works, Northfield, Birmingham. 

October 28th. 


THE “GOD-SPEED” POSTCARD 


MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your readers are doubtless informed in regard to the 
scheme initiated by Lady Astor, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, Mrs. Wintringham and myself—that every woman and 
every girl of fourteen years and upwards shall send a postcard 
with her name and address to the Prime Minister, 10 Downing 
Street, S.W.1, two days before he goes to the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, wishing him godspeed, or, if they 


prefer it so, wishing the Conference godspeed. Just a few 
women have made two criticisms which I should like to answer, 
Firstly, that they have not always approved of Mr. Lloyd George 
and cannot support him now. I would reply; he goes now, if 
he goes, avowedly, and, as I believe, in all sincerity, as Britain’s 
representative on a mission of peace. Secondly, that the post- 
card idea is sensational. I reply, it is meant to be dramatic 
because big human emotions are dramatic, and the world would 
be a better place if they more often found dramatic expression.— 
Yours, etc., A. Maupg Royvpen. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the letter that you were good enough to publish 
from me last week, doubtless owing to my bad writing, Mrs. 
Anne Seymour Damer’s name was misprinted. Her second 
name was “ Seymour” as above, not “‘ Lymour” as it appeared 
last week.—Yours, etc., W. M. Crook. 


BEAUTIFYING THE ROADS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1tr,—In the reconstruction and forming of new roads in all the 
cities and towns, it is to be hoped that (where it is possible) trees 
will be planted on each side of the road. It will add greatly to 
the charm and beauty of all such cities and towns, and be a 
great refreshment to the passers-by.— Yours, etc., 

Norwich. ArTHuR MEACHEN. 

October 25th. 


RUDDIGORE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The notice of Ruddigore in Punch, p. 45, January 29th, 
1887, does not contain the phrase quoted by your critic ‘“* Kensing- 
ton Gore, or Not so Good as The Mikado.” 

I seem to remember that it was in A Society Clown that 
Grossmith tells how Gilbert came down after reading the notices 
and announced to the company that he was going to change the 


title to the one quoted above.—yYours, etc. 
SypnEy H. Carter. 


Miscellany 


ON FALLACIES 
()*: forefathers, vain, empty men, dealers in such 


whimsies as immortality, careless of stones and old 
bones and all other realities and essentials—were 
fond of useless toys. They made much of a matter called 
logic. They wrote books about it; they tabulated its 
method. Among other books they wrote a whole library 
on fallacies—that is, errors in logic. 
I remember one such book which lay in an old library 
I loved. I was just too young to have the old-fashioned 
routine of precise logic taught me. It was the generation 
before mine that enjoyed this game, and the book was of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Now in this book 
there were I forget how many major fallacies tabulated. At 
a guess I should say more than a dozen and less than twenty. 
And I remember one that stuck particularly in my mind as 
a boy because (with the clear-headedness of boyhood) I 
thought it an absurdity impossible to men. I thought that 
this particular error in reasoning could never go down 
because it would at once be discovered. I thought that the 
author of the book had been making up difficulties. I could 
not believe that such fatuity existed in the real world of men. 
It was the fallacy Ignoratio; pretending that your opponent 
is arguing for something he never advanced : something 
manifestly absurd: something you proceed most easily to 
demolish. I had thought that such simple evasion was not 
known to reasoning beings. 
Alas! I have lived to learn better. It is the one great 
flourishing method of my time. It has now such prodigious 
strength that I would compare it (were I a poet) to the oak 
to the forest, or to the tide of the sea. All men to-day 
practise as a matter of course this ignoratio elenchi: the 
pretending that your opponent is disputing something 
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which he never disputed at all; the substitution of another 
question for the question really under debate. And it 
wins nine times out of ten. 

The universality of ‘this method is one of the great 
triumphs of the moderns. In the old days the other major 
fallacies, the respectable fallacies, still held the field. Even 
I can remember the time, not fifty years ago, when the 
sturdy trick of using a word in two senses was the war- 
horse of disputants. For instance, they used to talk 
about “electing” members to Parliament and say that 
in this way the “ electors” expressed their will, using the 
word “ elector” as of an individual with a will to choose 
and pick out this or that freely for himself. Immediately 
afterwards they would use the same word for an enforced 
— common to thousands who can exercise no such 

oice. 

Then a little before my time there existed (though I have 
never seen a specimen save in a fossil condition) the man 
whose fallacy consisted in forcing an authority as a conjurer 
forces a card. He would take a certain principle, or document, 
or corporate pronouncement for granted, suggesting that his 
opponent also took it for granted. Armed with that false 
assumption he went ahead. Most of the work done by the 
geologian was of this nature, and there was also, it is re- 
corded, a man in the House of Commons who rose to say 
that “ there was nothing against betting in the Bible,” and 
then sat down. 

Perhaps, if we could tabulate history properly in the 
matter we should find that every age had its favourite 
fallacy, but ours (and to that I return) is the ignoratio 
elenchi. You have it in politics. A conflict arises between 
two countries. The one calls the other a province of its 
dominions. That other calls itself a separate country. . . . 
and so on and so forth. Such debates are as old as the hills; 
they always have been settled by the simple method of 
seeing which could bore the other most. Our forefathers in 
such conflicts either used one of their favourite respectable 
fallacies or went to the very root of the matter and worked 
out the final principles upon which Government reposes. 
Not so our own dear selves. We argue it thus: 

On the one side, “A dreadful thing has happened. A 
man called Brown has been killed. The murder was horrible 
in the extreme. Poor Brown was walking about dressed in 
a uniform for fun when some unknown fiend (hidden like 
a coward in a trench, which he had dug in the ground) 
discharged a missile at him. He had not the courage to go 
and stick Brown with a knife in broad daylight. The 
miscreant used an instrument called a rifle, which deals 
death from a great distance. It is hoped that he will soon 
be apprehended.” Meanwhile, the others issue a paper on 
which they write, “ All was quiet in this sector. The enemy 
reported one casualty in an attack upon So-and-so.” 

So it is in the political business, and so it is in the philoso- 
phical. The sceptics to-day never by any chance go to the 
root of the discussion as their forefathers did. Even their 
opponents, who are more trained to reason, rarely nowadays 
go to the root of the matter. They do not face the ultimate 
question, “Can you think without certitudes?” or even 
behind that, “‘ Is human thought necessarily consonant with 
reality?” They quietly take it for granted on the one side 
that nothing can be fixed, and amuse themselves in a sort of 
game of enlarging the boundaries of chaos. On the other 
side they nearly always talk as though the discussion were 
about a particular certitude instead of certitudes in general. 
Or, what is still worse, they divagate into matters of mood : 
how much more comfortable they feel in their certitudes 
than without them. 

It is so in mathematics. Your hyperbolist and your 
ellipticist are always one and the same person, although the 
two theories are mutually contradictory. He will not meet 
tere parabolist ; he treats him as a fool and pretends that 

€ is occupied in denying the obvious truth that hyperbolical 
and elliptical formule are capable of statement ; whereas 
what your parabolist is really arguing is that they are state- 
ments of unreality and that his universe alone is real. 
Conversely, the parabolist attacks his opponent, not, as he 
should do, by pointing out that he contradicts himself, but 
by pretending that the ellipticist is a man who believes two 
parallel straight lines will meet the moment they leave the 
paper, and jeering at him accordingly. 

_ You get it in physical science, where the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is quite invariably confounded with the subsidiary and 





totally distinct doctrine of Natural Selection, and where 
hardly anyone takes the trouble to point out that while the 
one may be, and probably is, true, the other may be (and 
probably is) false. 

You get it in theology, where the modernist invariably 
states triumphantly an absurdity which he ascribes to his 
opponent and pauses for a reply. Conversely, the orthodox 
accuses his opponent of too violent and rigid a use of reason, 
when his opponent’s real trouble is a great distaste for reason- 
ing at all. 

And you get it in arguments with taxi drivers. The old 
argument with a hansom cab man was an argument of the 
older kind. It reposed upon the better fallacies, the more 
respectable tricks—as, for instance, a double use of the word 
“‘ gentleman.” 

But where you get it most thoroughly, most completely, 
where you get it so that the soul is filled, is in the hurling 
debates of the newspaper economists—and most of all in 
their applications. One would have thought that with the 
index number over 200, double prices were too cheap. It 
ought to be clear, ought it not? If it takes more than two- 
pence to buy what could be bought in 1918 for a penny, then 
surely to be charged a penny a word in a telegram, twopence 
a mile for railway travelling, twopence for a letter—all 
these are bargains. But that same newspaper, which is also 
selling a bargain—charging only twice its old price—fills 
the air with its clamours, because it cannot get the penn 
post back again. And what does the official do in dslenas 
Does he bring back the debate to first principles and to the 
change in the currency? Not a bit of it! He walks into 
the trap like an elephant, and bitterly deplores the necessity 
of higher postage: says, “‘ he must make both ends meet.” 
“Can’t make out how it is, but somehow there is a loss.” 
“Will see what he can do”—and, oddly enough, can’t do 
anything—for he can’t make 2.82 into less than 2. It wants 
a Relativist to do that. 

But seeing that word “ Relativist ” makes me end with 
an apology to my generation. It has another war-horse for 
argument, a remount of great staying power. Its name is 
“You-wouldn’t-understand.” Its sire was Mumbo-Jumbo 
and its dam “ Take-it-from-me ” out of Impudence by Liar. 
The Plain Man (what a face!) was told dons was a stuff 
called Ether ever so much stronger than steel, yet so tenuous 
that it stopped nothing going through it and was in a hundred 
other ways, impossible. He squeaked a protest and they 
shut him up with, “ You wouldn’t understand.” But it 
rankled. Then came a kind gentleman who said, “I can 
show you that this Ether isn’t there!”” How pleased was 
the Plain Man! He felt his relief at hand—almost his 
triumph. But when he asked for the proof he was told, 
“The Quicker the Shorter. Is that quite clear?” “Oh! 
yes,” sighed the Plain Man, “as clear as the apocalypse.” 

All of which is well and finally exemplified by that famous 
announcement stuck up on the side of a Post Office in 1889, 
which I saw with my own eyes in the August of that year, 
and which, as I have quoted it a thousand times, I will quote 
again. It ran thus: 

“ Letters posted on this side of the Building after 8 o'clock 
must be posted on the other side, for it is then closed.” 

But what said the Philosopher? Lucidity is the test of 
truth. H. Be.ioc. 


Drama 
GUITRY AND BARKER 


N one of my favourite items in the book called Trivia, 
the author turning over the pages of the old fashion 
plates of 1840 reflects that those tight-waisted, whisk- 

ered beaus and billowing ladies adored each other with a 
despairing admiration, which neither their predecessors, 
nor those who came after them, ever matched. Mr. 
Granville Barker has translated M. Sacha Guitry’s play 
which is laid in Paris about that date, spiritedly and neatly. 
I feel like Mr. Logan Pearsall-Smith about 1840. The 
period has a peculiar fascination for me too, and for 
the same reason: I envy the lovers revealed in the con- 
fidential literature of those days. Modern Romanticism is 
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a failure, our atmosphere is too wintry, critical and humorous, 
but when the great Romantic movement was blowing and 
growing, it must have been splendid to tear a passion to 
tatters ; to rocket up, like Musset, into the sky, burst in a 
shower of golden tears and come down like the stick. And 
about the famous syrens and courtesans of the period 
—I do not say that there was, but it was easy to suppose 
there was, a poetic depth of wickedness, combined with 
an enchanted innocence, which it is somehow impossible 
to attribute to the “ Cora Pearls” and “ Skittles,” though 
they, too, are rather romantic, of thirty years later. And 
then, the Geniuses! The universal worship of that mystical 
adorable quality genius, irradiating Bohemia, illuminating 
drawing-rooms and attics, drawing beauty from her 
sphere to kiss the lowly Endymion, decking the obscure 
in a splendour which, if brief, was well worth while, for 
there were then real swells to strut amongst and outshine ; 
while, like a ground base accompanying this grand efflor- 
escence of sentiment, the hungry arrivism of the First 
Empire grinned and growled and snatched and pushed, 
roaring through the mouth of Balzac, turning to philosophic 
egoism in Stendhal, and hailing the embodiment of its 
day-dreams in the Count of Monte Cristo. 

The period fascinates me; perhaps this was one reason 
why I sat through the performance of Deburau at the 
Ambassadors so well content all the time to be there. 
But there, too, the production, as productions go now, 
was a distinguished one. Great pains had been taken with 
it, and successful pains, except in the case of the last half 
of the last act, which fell flat. Mr. Granville Barker’s 
translation is in rhymed verse like the original, and I do 
not think I have ever heard jingles more adroitly side- 
stepped than they were in the speaking of this dialogue. 
It was some time before I woke up to the fact that it was 
rhymed ; indeed, even after I had, my ear continually 
missed the rhymes. Mr. Robert Loraine is a most accom- 
plished elocutionist, indeed, about the best on the stage ; 
he phrased so naturally that he often obliterated them for 
minutes together. It was a fault on the right side; but 
there were moments when it would have been better to 
stress them a little more, when the slight sense of unreality 
which such contrivances produce would have given senti- 
ment a little lift (for instance, in Act II.), or when, by 
titillating us, the skill of that convention would have filled 
in the gaps of absent wit. Mr. Loraine,on the whole, failed 
as the pathetic lover-clown of genius, yet you could not 
help admiring him; it was a respectworthy failure. He 
played the part too heavily, or rather was himself much 
too simple and solid, temperamentally, for the part. He 
clearly did not remember (perhaps if he had it would have 
been no use) that Gaspard Deburau is Pierrot, not merely a 
man who was the most perfect Pierrot in his day on the stage, 
and off it, a simple, tender-hearted fellow. Deburau’s 
story, the story of the play, is a Pierrot story from begin- 
ning to end. What are the two experiences in reaction to 
which Pierrot shows that sentiment which is peculiarly 
his? Entirely sensual, yet airily tender, hopeless love, 
and the tragedy of old age. (Don’t you see him kneeling 
in whimsical adoration, his geranium mouth pouted to an 
O, then drooping, drooping in despair ?) Then come old age 
and impotence—there is nothing in poor Pierrot’s philosophy 
to fight these ills which he feels so keenly. Still, he has 
one resource, namely, indulgence in an exquisite, slightly 
mocking self-pity. His escape is, indeed, to make a beauti- 
ful little work of art out of that unattractive emotion 
which we usually handle so clumsily—self-pity. Now, I 
do not say that M. Sacha Guitry has written here a perfect 
Pierrot play, in telling this pathetic story of a clown who 
lived a week in the softest Cloud—Cuckoo Land with a 
deliciously young, but faithless, courtesan, waited for her 
seven years, and then, on going back to the stage and 
finding old age had withered his talent, launched his son 
as Pierrot. 

No; light and swift as his handling of sentimental 





moments are, there is always something—the word must 
out—vulgar in M. Sacha Guitry’s art; it is detectable 
even in his acting, I think. He is deft rather than subtle. 
Sometimes you think to yourself, “Why, this is delicious, 
this is poetry!” Then you call upthe feeling in a play like 
On ne badime pas avec lamour and you see at once, though 
the shimmer on one of M. Guitry’s plays is sometimes not 
unlike Musset’s, that they are not made of the same stuff. 
Still the sentiment of Deburau is real Pierrot sentiment, 
though it is at bottom handled rather grossly and casually, 
and what the production at The Ambassadors lacked all 
through was a grasp of this. Mr. Loraine was 
not flimsy, fiery and frivolous enough, and _ these 
qualities are essential if the play, and above all 
the last scene of it, is to come off, when with tears 
of pride and jealousy in his eyes Deburau teaches his son 
how to be Pierrot, and philosophises on the tragedy and 
glory of those who live to make men laugh. Pierrot is, 
of course, a simpleton too, and Mr. Loraine managed the 
pathos of this side of Pierrot; but—I can suggest with 
him all I mean (for once) in a phrase—he played Deburau 
as though it were a Hawtrey part. The result was that the 
high-flown litany of sensual love did not, well—fly, and 
you cannot imagine Mr. Charles Hawtrey (fine and conscien- 
tious actor as he is) delivering convincingly, so as to move 
you, a speech quivering with romantic emotion about 
the subtlety and sublimity of the actor’s art. It is a most 
un-English thing todo! Indeed, I do not believe a thorough 
Englishman can act Pierrot at all; he is a child of the Latin 
zone, born beyond the influence of Northern tenderness, 
though he in a different way is tender, and of Northern 
seriousness, though in his way Pierrot too is serious. The 
prime requisite of a Pierrot is complete absence of reserve 
and of all fear of emotion, and where, I ask you, will you 
find that, either in art or life, on this island ? 

If this play, for it is a very pretty one, does not attract, 
it’ will be due chiefly to the flatness of the last act, which 
seems on the stage to drag and drag and then suddenly 
just to stop. The part of Charles Deburau in this scene, 
Pierrot’s young son, is an exceedingly difficult one to play ; 
he must suggest the timid eagerness yet truthless impatience 
of young talent which seizes hungrily its opportunity. We 
must be convinced that when he leaps on the stage he will 
inherit that very night his father’s fame. If we do not, 
the conflict of emotions in Pierrot himself will not seem 
moving, nor will the irony of the crier’s bawling to the 
public outside to come in and see a new Deburauas wonderful 
as the old make touching the son’s sudden revulsion of 
emotion, when feeling at last, like a stab right through him, 
absolute certainty he will inherit his father’s fame, he flings 
his arms round him, crying, the happy supplanter, “ No, 
no. It is not true, father. Why does he lie, like that ?” 
The old Pierrot then shakes his head, “‘ But it is.” ‘* No, 
father, how can I succeed like you in your own parts.” 
“Why not? Who knows?” Then he adds—it is the last 
flicker of an old discarded favourite’s pride and envy— 
“The public are so odd.” It is a very pretty ending; but 
it must be acted with perfection, or it comes to nothing, 
and I am afraid it was quite impossible to believe in Charles’ 
talent. 

To Miss Madge Titheradge’s acting in the part of the 
syren, Marie Duplessis, my colleagues have not, I think, 
done justice. It was an extremely intelligent performance. 
She understood her part perfectly, and she was quite 
exquisitely careful to make the points, but she could not, 
of course, be herself surprisingly young. However, she 
mimicked admirably the curiously still, demure ways of a 
child courtesan. She shook her head very well when the 
old procuress-fortune-teller asks her, in some surprise, if 
she does not then love her Deburau; and the beauty of 
her sigh when she confesses she only did so for two days 
(she has got so good at making men think she loves them— 
another sigh) was that it was a shallow little sigh, and only 
over the prospect of having to tell her Pierrot the 
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truth. Mr. Ivor Novello as “the young.man,” her new 
lover, whom, having caught the art of adoring from her 
Pierrot, she really worships, put into his brief wooing the 
respectful ecstasies of 1840. He did very well. 

I am glad to have seen Deburau ; it was a daring play to 
try, but we ought to be grateful. M. Sacha Guitry writes 
plays with the image of himself before his eyes in the prin- 
cipal parts. They are always full of those peculiar turns 
and effects at which he is himself particularly adroit. In 
short, they are like dandy coats, made and padded for a 
particular customer by a first-rate tailor. It is dangerous 
for another to come along and take such a garment off the 
peg and wear it, and I have indicated that Mr. Loraine 
burst the seams. M. Sacha Guitry is the son of the most 
perfect actor in France, and though his father remains un- 
rivalled, he is, of course, no longer young, while his son’s 
triumph has been a louder one, being as he is playwright and 
manager too. No doubt, father and son acting together, or 
M. Sacha Guitry alone in the part of Deburau, could put 
a special intensity and pathos into that last act. Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke was admirable as the manager of the 
theatre; trust him to play a part of rasping geniality. 

Desmond MacCartuy. 


Music 
THE SLEEPING PRINCESS 


T is strange that M. Stravinsky should have thought 
Tchaikovsky needed championing in England, for 
England is the only European country outside 
Russia where he is popular. There are thousands 

of Londoners who have never heard a Brahms Sym- 
phony to whom Tchaikovsky's Casse-Noisette Suite, 
“1812"" Overture, and his three last Symphonies 
are quite familiar. In Germany and Austria I 
should think Bruckner and Mahler are far oftener 
played than Tchaikovsky, but Bruckner is never 
heard here, although I believe one or two of 
Mahler's Symphonies have been performed in London. 
Tchaikovsky should be popular in Italy, where they 
have lost the power to tell a good tune from a bad 
one; there is an oily opulence about many of 
Tchaikovsky's melodies that suggests immediately 
Puccini, Mascagni, Woolf-Ferrari and Leoncavallo. 
Tchaikovsky, like Glinka, was greatly attracted to 
Italy, and was strongly influenced by Italian music ; 
so was Mozart, but the difference between Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky is the difference between real and artificial 
silk or between butter and margarine. I do not think 
it is a friendly act to Tchaikovsky to dwell over-long 
on his melodic gift, for it was emphatically not first- 
rate. It was, however, rich and copious, and I suppose 
the explanation of its quality is that Tchaikovsky 
possessed a good deal of vitality, extreme impression- 
ability, but not a very finely adjusted nervous system, 
for his work is never really beautiful. His melodies 
always remind me of the watches in the Strand, they 
glitter but they are not gold ; or a still better comparison 
is with the Bank Holiday dresses on Hampstead Heath— 
they are meant to hit the sense not to delight it. 

In fairness to Tchaikovsky it must be granted that 
he really was inventive, spontaneous and unaffected. 
When he writes of his own Symphony in E Minor and 
Major (Op. 64), “‘ there is something repellent, super- 
fluous, patchy and insincere in this work which the 
yublie instinctively recognises”; we feel we are 
istening to the words of a sincere but ill-balanced man. 
The defect of this Symphony is not that it is insincere, 
but that it is so much the result of mere impulse as to 
be nearly automatic. It is an emotional cry hardly less 
involuntary than the jump one might give in the middle 
of the night if a door were suddenly banged. Further, 
I think Tchaikovsky was deficient in imagination. He 
could not make concrete musical images when charged 
with feeling, but only when he was comparatively cold. 


The Nut-cracker Suite is a good example of this because 
here Tchaikovsky is obviously writing without passion, 
and then he is able to produce concrete musical images 
of a certain bright and attractive clarity, but rather 
empty. The great composers can produce musical 
images when charged with a passion that would have 
absolutely choked Tchaikovsky, and these images are 
so expressive and so beautiful in their grave purity of 
outline that it is the listener, not the composer, who 
weeps. When Tchaikovsky is moved and wants to 
wring our withers—and this is in five out of six of his 
works—he absolutely fails to touch any but the most 
unsophisticated of minds. Compare the most expres- 
sive of his melodies with, say, the melody with which 
Mozart introduces the solo piano in the last movement 
of the C Minor Pianoforte Concerto! What is the 
difference ? It is impossible for anyone to say how 
Mozart felt when he wrote that marvellous passage, 
for his feeling has disappeared into pure image, it is 
in perfect solution. Yet it is not a bright cold melody 
empty of expression; it is,on the contrary, all expression, 
there is no dross, no material left in it. Tchaikovsky's 
melodies stick in the dross from which they were made, 
the emotion clings to them as a certain formless matrix 
clings to the bottom of a badly blown glass bottle in 
which the substance has not entirely disappeared into 
shape. 

The Sleeping Princess in spite of its borrowings from 
the Casse-Noisette Suite does not,in my opinion, contain 
Tchaikovsky's best music, it is little more than bright 
and tuneful. When I consider the theme Tchaikovsky 
had to deal with—this wonderful old fairy story with 
its delightful symbolism—and consider how he has done 
nothing but provide rhythms for the dances—just a 
little better than Mr. Hermann Darewski could have 
done them—lI feel nothing is too bad to be said about 
him. Even M. Stravinsky, who cares nothing for the 
quality of his melody, has shown more imagination 
in his treatment of Petrouchka—a story really far 
inferior to The Sleeping Princess, but set with immensely 
more gusto and vividness. Just imagine what a 
composer of real genius and passion would have made 
of the Awakening Scene! The delicacy, grace and 
infinite tenderness Mozart would have bestowed upon 
it, making it so fine a thing that you would scarcely 
have dared to breathe lest the whole scene might melt 
away before your eyes. But to Tchaikovsky it is 
just a Pantomime, and I congratulate Messrs. Bakst 
and Petipa on the propriety with which they have 
respectively designed and choreographed their way 
through the music. Nothing more pantomimic has 
ever been seen at the Russian Ballet; one was expecting 
Mr. George Graves at any moment to appear as the 
Grandmother of the Wicked Fairy riding a Lupino 
horse. But just as Tchaikovsky, in this work, is a 
superior Darewski, so is this a superior Pantomime— 
much too superior for Mr. George Graves ! 

There is no reason why a Pantomime should not 
have moments of something more than mere gorgeous- 
ness, even if there is no attempt at a coherent work of 
art, but The Sleeping Princess is not only void of 
imagination, it is a thoroughly mechanical procession 
of scenes and dances that are without meaning. The 
story is illustrated in dumb show, it is true, but it is 
not expressed. The whole performance is just a bundle 
of formulz occasionally relieved by the truly expressive 
dancing of Madame Lopokova. Several other dancers, 
notably Madame Nijinska and Mlle. Olga Spessiva, 
strove to give a certain individuality to their parts, 
but their efforts were lost in the immense flamboyancy 
of M. Bakst’s scenes and costumes. There was con- 
siderable taste in M. Bakst’s flamboyancy and great 
skill in his massing of colours, but it was a Tchaikovskian 
virtuosity, empty of significance and, as I have said, 
admirably suited to the music. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ID other people, I wonder, find it as hard to get a 


clear conception of that eminent man, the Dean 

of St. Paul’s, as Ido? Another edition (Longmans, 
6s.) of his Outspoken Essays has just appeared with a new 
preface. I have re-read some of them, and this has reminded 
me how incomplete my understanding of him is, and I am 
not used to being puzzled in this particular way. For my 
conceptions of the personalities of authors and public 
men, and my sense of where each stands in relation to the 
points of the compass may often be wrong, but they are 
usually definite. 


x * 


When I was a schoolboy, I heard two sermons which 
impressed me ; one was delivered by Bishop Gore, and one 
(as I took the trouble to find out afterwards from my tutor) 
by a man called Inge. The first preacher was passionate 
and moving, his gestures were restless and swift; one 
moment he would be rocking over the edge of the pulpit, 
the next his beard would be pointing towards the roof 
of the chapel. There was a beautiful light vehemence in 
his utterance, entirely different from that calculated “ spell- 
binding ” solemnity, so common, so lamentably common, 
which even as a boy I despised. I only remember one 
sentence now, but that was the keynote of the sermon ; 
he quoted Godfrey de Bouillon’s words when he was pro- 
claimed King of Jerusalem, “I will not wear a crown of 
gold where my Saviour wore a crown of thorns.” The 
second preacher was a different kind of man. He 
was a young man, shy and pale, and he looked acute ; 
he read his sermon nervously. Of it, too, I remember 
now only one sentence, “Do not get up from the feast 
of life without having paid for your share.” Both sermons 
were on the same theme. Both preachers were addressing a 
congregation of rich boys, on the majority of whom the 
sky (though many of them have since held out their plates 
in vain) would probably continue to shower roasted larks. 
This was the first time I became aware of the future Dean 
of St. Paul’s. When I grew up I read some of his books, 
Christian Mysticism (1899), Studies of English Mystics (1906), 
Truth and Falsehood in Religion (1906). Because he wrote 
about mysticism and wrote so well and sympathetically 
about it, I jumped to the conclusion that he was a mystic 
himself, and this supposition, perhaps, is responsible, in 
part, but only in part, for my difficulty in understanding 
him now. In an exponent of mysticism we do not, of course, 
expect the same degree of conscious and unconscious 
saturation with an emotion or an idea as in a mystic; just 
as we do not expect it in the same degree in a critic as in an 
artist. Perhaps the Dean is really a critic. 


The first shock I received after his appointment to the 
Deanery was, I remember, hearing that he had insisted 
upon clearing from the steps of St. Paul’s the vendors of 
fruit, bootlaces, sweets, flowers, etc., and such of the poor 
who founc the steps a convenient resting or lunching place. 
Now, if “Archdeacon Grantley ” or any dictatorial wor- 
shipper of “a highly respectable Anglican First Cause ” 
had done this, I should not have been astonished ; but as 
an order coming from one who stressed the inward and 
contemplative side of religion, its mystical as opposed to 
its institutional side, and was in the course of time to reach 
the point of denouncing Institutionalism as a danger to 
religion, this was, to say the least of it, an odd proceeding. 
Where in the world should an old orange-woman go to 
lay down her heavy basket and sit, if not on the steps of a 
church? If there are ragged and hopeless people about 
where have they a better right to be at their ease than in 
the precincts of a building which continually echoes to 
doctrine subversive of all. distinctions between human 
beings ? 





There is a kind of daintiness about our celebrated Dean; 
it is to be detected not only in his style, but in his opinions, 
It is not a snob’s, but rather a scholar’s, daintiness ; never- 
theless, it is just as inconsistent with Christian mysticism 
and responsible for the anti-democratic twist of many of his 
opinions. I hope some of my readers will agree with me 
in finding the Dean a puzzle. “ What a rational, liberal 
mind!” one exclaims one moment while reading him; 
the next, one comes face to face with an angrily despondent, 
sceptical conservative; and no sooner has one shifted 
one’s point of view to what seems to be his, so as to look 
out with him, for the moment, at passing events from the 
same window, than suddenly a blast of positively hot 
radicalism blows straight in one’s face. 


* * + 


“The Gloomy Dean” is an absurd but unforgettable 
nickname. One would have thought Dean Inge was 
the last kind of man to have a public nickname at all, 
but he has one and it will stick. Even if he foretells a rosy 
future now, his remarks will be headed by reporters, “ The 
Gloomy Dean sees a ray of hope.” How odd it is that 
a man of his temperament and preoccupations should be 
the begetter of so many “ pars”! He does not rival Mr. 
Bottomley or Charlie Chaplin, of course, in this respect, 
but he runs Mr. Justice Darling rather close. Whenever 
he makes a public pronouncement it has something in it 
just startling enough to make “a par.” Only the other 
day he suggested that instead of executing criminals, we 
should leave a loaded revolver and a draught of poison in the 
condemned man’s cell, with directions to use. Now, I do 
not believe that the Press searchlights go on following a 
man round for years and continually catching him in 
striking attitudes, unless (perhaps unconsciously) he 
hops from time to time into those rays with a certain 


‘alacrity. It strikes me as a very odd feature in the Dean’s 


career that he, of all men, should be so well-paragraphed. 
He puzzles me, too, by taking, with such alacrity, to the 
task of commenting on current events, an alacrity surprising, 
at least, in one so preoccupied with Plotinus and the inner life; 
and he puzzles me still more when he does speak his mind, 
by not commenting upon them like a man issuing from the 
recesses of meditation, but like a very gifted, fairly fair- 
minded professor, with no particular spiritual commitments, 
though possessed of several politely-violent prejudices. 
His essays deserve the title “‘ Outspoken.” He defends the 
use of anti-conception devices and he writes on the popu- 
lation question a very sensible essay. I am surprised, 
not by it, but by its detachment. He calculates probabilities, 
favours eugenics, analyses Modernism, pours a little contempt 
on Christian socialism, anticipates the fate of mankind, 
the future course of international and national politics, 
defines the present difficulties of the Church of England 
collectedly, ably, and—beautifully ; but his readers would 
never guess that he was a priest in any church. 


* ck + 


His writings flush with conviction when any event 
has suggested the possibility of a rising of the lower 
classes. A revolution? Ah, that would be too silly 
and iniquitous! This is an odd conviction to be 
held so violently by a Christian who bases his religion 
on mysticism, for whom such happenings should have 
little meaning. Dean Inge criticises Bishop Gore for 
being so stiff about the Creed, and yet so ready to hand 
over the Bible stories to critics. I find it hard, myself, 
to distinguish Dean Inge’s own position from Modernism, 
which he condemns. If a brief newspaper report is 
to be trusted, he has now gone further than he does in his 
essay on Institutionalism and Mysticism, and said straight 
out that churches are a mistake. Well, an excellent text 
for his next address would be, ‘‘ No Dogmas, no Deans.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Ready This Month THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The Life of Lord Salisbury 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT, MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. BY LADY 
GWENDOLEN CECIL. Vol. I. 1830-1868; Vol. II. 1868-1880, 


Illustrated. 21s. net each 
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THE NEW CYTHEREA 
Tahiti. By Timor: (GzorGE CALDERON). Grant Richards. 25s. 


When Captain Wallis of the Dolphin came across the place 
his acquisitive instinct overcame his sense of fitness, and he 
named it “‘ King George IV.’s Island.” A few months later 
de Bougainville dropped anchor there on his way round the 
world, and with the allusive grace of an elegant period remedied 
his predecessor’s incivility by calling the island La Nouvelle 
Cythére. Such it then was, for he found “‘ the people decorated 
with pearls and flowers . . . singing and dancing to the music 
of the tom-tom and nose-flute.” 

It was not a yuise of jollity put on to attract tourists, but 
an everyday happiness which led them to such delights. True, 
their enjoyment may have been stimulated by the novel 
appearance of these sailors. Those jabbering fellows with little 
pigtails, their bodies swathed in coarse cloth, must have seemed 
curious to the graceful islanders. Probably some of the sailors 
were tattooed, and that may have given the savages a reassurance 
of kinship. 

These people of Tahiti were a noble and beautiful race. Life 
was not to them the painful industry Europe knows, but a 
happy flowering of the senses in a garden hospitable to all manner 
of kindly growths. Gauguin in his diary has captured the 
original spirit of their heyday in which the West first dis- 
covered them : 

La vie s’éveille au matin, dans la belle humeur de la terre et du 
soleil, comme elle s’était endormie en riant. Le plaisir est la seule 
affaire, et le travail lui-méme se fait plaisir d’exercer sa force, de 
montrer son adresse, d’obliger un ami. La sagesse aussi doit étre 
un jeu, jeu de vieillards au veillées et, la fantasie sans doute aussi 
d’avoir peur, de rien, jeu de femmes. 


Their religion must have been very different from any evolved 
under the harsh necessities of domineering civilisation, for they 
needed not to pray for the fulfilment of any of their desires. The 
early travellers found them praying at the rising and setting 
of the sun, and this would have been an overflowing thanks- 
giving, with a reference at most to the mysterious powers of 
the past or coming night. But 


Quant a des classements en chrétiens et paiens, 
Ni le climat ni les moyens. 


Such were the child-gods who swam out to the first white man’s 
vessel and attacked it. But when they met with no retaliation, 
they admitted their over-hastiness (which was, after all, justified) 
and received the sailors as guests. Doubtless the maidens wove 
garlands of flowers for their heads, and placed a gardenia behind 
the ear of each, as they did to George Calderon and his friend 
but a few years since. They gave of their best, for they feared 
not men but only the spirits that gleam phosphorescent in the 
night. They gave everything that they had, and received in 
return, as the first-fruits of civilisation, ague, dysentery and 
syphilis, which in a few years removed more than three-fourths 
of their number. Fortunately for the missionaries of all 
denominations who flocked to reap the new harvest of souls, a few 
thousands survived. These were taught hymns and the use of 
firearms, among other things, and, later, they were introduced 
to the habit of tinned salmon and other benefits of a French 
administration. 

It is about this residue that George Calderon wrote his 
charming and distinguished book. It is a deep misfortune that 
he did not live to put the finishing touches to the whole of it, 
for the parts which have had this care can hardly be surpassed 
for the ease and brightness of the descriptions, alert humour and 
keen intelligence illuminating everything. 

But there is a bitterness beneath his graceful fluency; the 
shame of an honourable man for the havoc done by his own 
race. He had a more than passing love for the Tahitians, and he 
admired and comprehended their particular type of civilisation. 
But their native hospitality and yielding courtesy rendered it 
peculiarly vulnerable, first of all to insouciant adventurers, and 
later to the “ mission civilatrice de l'Europe.” 

The islanders now enjoy the inestimable benefit of a choice 
between a secular and a religious education. The following 
incident was observed on a visit to one of these schools during 
the hour when the daughters of a ruined race of poets were 
being “ taught poetry” by a French mistress with a “cold 
grey Protestant face”: 

Another girl recited a touching poem about an old sergeant 
hearing a bugle-call as he hobbles along on two sticks, pushing 
his great-grandchildren in a perambulator before him. After the 
recitation Madame X. put questions like this on the meaning of 
the poem : 

Quel sentiment eprouvait le vieux sergeant en entendant le 


bruit de la trompette ? Qu’est-ce que signifiaient les larmes chaudes 

que laissa tomber le pauvre vieillard sur les tétes innocentes de ses 

arriére-petits-enfants ? . . . 

Calderon feared Pape-ete, the capital, was a“ show-place.” In- 
credibly charming as the natives were in that town, they were on 
show to some extent, and he was determined to penetrate 
beneath the superficial romance, or at least to see if it corre- 
sponded to anything in the spirit of these people. He himself 
was that valuable anomaly, a romantic with a passion to see 
clearly. Artist enough to make a beautiful book, he was not so 
intensely an artist as Pierre Loti, who wrung his stories from the 
mere fringe of the island life. Calderon’s artistry was mingled 
with a curiosity and an intellectual integrity which gave him 
a horror of being duped by the garlands of a few sophisticated 
dancing girls. But, looking back from the villages to Pape-ete, 
he could see, as Ganguin did, that the reality survived even in 
the tourist’s town : 

Ces yeux-la et cette bouche ne pouvaient mentir. Chez toutes 
ces tahitiennes l'amour est tellement dans le sang, qu’intéressé ou 
désintéressé, c’est toujours de l’amour. 


Calderon seconds the painter’s conclusions, though the girls he 
met remained for him charming companions or mocking, mis- 
chievous sisters. There are these differences between the three 
artists we have mentioned; something of the Parisian remains in 
Loti, and something of the Londoner in Calderon; Gauguin 
alone of the three became really absorbed into the native life, 
Calderon went on foot from village to village, from hut to hut. 
He travelled like an islander, and in every way submitted himself 
to the conditions, with the only reservation—and this is ex- 
tremely important—that he remained consciously an observer. 
His journey is as incredible as Marco Polo’s. Is there really 
anywhere such abundant hospitality, such a delicious freedom of 
come and go ...? All day long voices hailed him from the 
shadows of huts—‘“* Viens mancher ” (come and eat) ; and in the 
evening : 

“‘Haereo e hia?” (‘* Where are you going ?’’) a soft voice asked 
out of the darkness, and from among the bushes by the wayside 
started two figures of girls, dimly discerned, with bare limbs and their 
frocks tucked up into waist-cloths. 

I replied that I was bound for Vaapuru. 

“It is a long distance. Come and sleep here.” 

This was charming, but I refused, and continued along my path, 
which led me past a house. In the door-way sat a man, who called 
out : 

«‘Haere moi toto!” (Come and sleep!”’)... 


So Calderon spent the night there, and found the girls who 
had spoken to him in the darkness ; and of one of them, Marae, 
he made one of the delightful drawings which illustrate his 
character studies. Amaru, another of his hosts, became his 
friend. Through him he became more closely in touch with 
the nature of the people and their ways. He finds a corres- 
pondence between them and the people and ways in the 
Odyssey, where the poet is careful to describe the management 
of the most trivial artifices : 

Amaru’s life is one long poem of this kind. Everything he does 
he does from the beginning, and so do all his unsophisticated country- 
men. This is, indeed, the greatest difference between the child of 
nature and the “civilised man,’’ however near the civilised man 
may seem to come to nature. You cannot be a child of nature and 
a lover of art or anything else ; a cultured person ;_ there is no time. 
It is an exclusive occupation to be a child of nature. 


It takes most of the morning to make the coffee for breakfast ; 
wood has to be gathered, for the wood-pile has not yet been 
invented in Tahiti : 

Life would lose its savour for Amaru if he had a wood-pile. It 
is a real pleasure to him to find the wood for the fire each time ; he 
grins good-humouredly as he returns trailing a long, crooked, dead 
branch after him; the children look pleased; his wife comes out 
and grins at the door... . £ All look pleased. There is no pleasure 
in getting a log off a pile. 

It is in such a little thing that the secret of the island is revealed; 
the way they live from day to day, rather, fromhourtohour. The 
inefficiency of the method is, of course, appalling; it irritates 
some people into writing books and making lectures on “ The 
Backward Races,” in order toget them to manufacture something, 
no matter what; for a nation without exports cannot be con- 
sidered civilised. It is only too easy to be sentimental about 
the “‘ noble savage,”’ and, on the other hand, most people despise 
the white man who yields to the seductions of the islands. 

Here, as in many other matters, Calderon sees the essential 
clearly enough, “ Work is the gospel of northern climates 
Our energy is called out by hard conditions.” The typical 


beauty of northern vegetation, he says, is patience. ‘ The 
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OLD ENGLAND 


BERNARD GILBERT. Royal 8vo. 20s. net. 


A God’s-Eye view of a village. This book is unique in Eugtish 
literature both in conception and treatment. The author preseats a 
whole community to the reader, taking for his subject our largest 
social unit—an English village—where everybody knows everythi 
about every one. He has taken a typical village during one dav of 
the war and given a camera obscura presentment of the multitu- 
dinous intrigues, ambitions, desires, disputes, relationships, and 
interests which thread its fabric so closely. 


LABOUR. The Giant with the Feet of 
Clay 


SHAW DESMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Shaw Desmond is very well known as a versatile writer and as « 
great champion of the Labour Cause. His book, therefore, is of 
singular interest at the present time. Itisacritical and sympathetic 
analysis of the Labour Movement from the Inside, by a man who, 
after being a member of the Labour Party for fourteem years, is 
frankly disillusioned. 


IBSEN AND HIS CREATION 


Professor JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
“ A throbbing, intimate study.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 
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EDWARD SHANKS. 5s. net. 
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CAPTAIN EVANS, C.B., D.S.O. Demy 8vo. 
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twisted thorn is green and flowering, the stunted furze-bush is 
crowned with gold. . . . The beauty of the other is luxuriance, 
unfitted to meet with hardships, unresisting and prolific. So 
likewise the nature of the people: they blossom. Then we 
come with our winter-crabbed, tough natures and they fall an 
easy prey. ... We try to stimulate the northern struggle in places 
where it is impossible.” Like a man walking with a lantern, 
the Northerner dispels the obscurity in which happiness may 
flourish ; it wilts at his approach. He is suspicious of the lotus- 
scented dusk, fearing that anything so pleasureable must conceal 
asnare. It is too late to embark for Cytherea. It is always too 
late. EpGELL RICKWORD. 


AUSTRALIA CONTRA MUNDUM 


Australia: Economic and Political Studies. By Various WRITERS. 
Edited by MerepirH ATKINSON. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Almost overnight, as it were, the Commonwealth of Australia 
has ceased to be a remote and little regarded corner of the globe, 
and has sprung into a central position in world politics. Lord 
Northcliffe’s worst enemies have never accused him of lacking a 
nose for news, and when he got the cables busy with a full- 
length report of the speech in which he declared that “the world 
will not tolerate an empty and idle Australia,” he was planting 
himself squarely in the centre of a very big news story. He 
took the stage a little in advance of Mr. Lloyd George. It was 
through the medium of Mr. Hughes that the Prime Minister first 
announced that the British delegation to the Washington Con- 
ference would consist of six members, of whom three would 
represent the Dominions. Of these three latter, easily the 
most important will be the representative of Australia. That 
representative will meet at Washington the spokesmen of Japan, 
which remains an ally of the British Empire precisely because 
Australia protested against the termination of the treaty. Why 
did she so protest? Not surely out of pure affection for the 
beaux yeux of Japan, but because she feels the existence of 
the treaty to be, in the event of an American-Japanese war, 
some sort of safeguard that Japan will not “jump” the vacant 
spaces of Australia. And the Australian representative doubt- 
less goes to Washington ready to maintain against all comers 
that doctrine of ‘“ White Australia’? which, whatever the 
consequences, is the central creed of Australian policy, external 
and internal. 

Whether State-aided emigration from this country on a large 
scale be regarded as a desirable remedy for unemployment here 
or not, there is no question that immigration is essential for the 
salvation of Australia, if she proposes to maintain her present 
policy. What, then, is this policy which in its international 
reactions bulks so largely in world affairs ? The world has every 
reason to be interested in the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
has need of really accurate and scientific information about it. 
The book under review is an attempt to supply such information. 
It is published in the hope that it will clear away much ignorance 
and misunderstanding concerning Australia, the picture of whose 
conditions has been largely left to the doubtful artistry of 
travelling politicians. Probably, as Mr. Meredith Atkinson, 
who is Director of Tutorial Classes and Head of the Department 
of Sociology in the University of Melbourne, notes in his preface, 
no country in the world has been more forward in social experi- 
ment than Australia, but none so backward in contributing to 
the world stream of sociological thought. This is largely due to 
the excessive teaching demands which University conditions in 
Australia impose. But the success of certain composite works, 
published during the war, suggested to the editor of this book 
the possibility of co-operation between experts as a practical 
alternative to a sociological work by a single hand. The colla- 
borators have all had many years’ intimate experience of life in 
the Commonwealth and can claim to be regarded as experts in 
their several subjects. The result is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative work on the sociological and economic conditions 
of Australia yet to be published. 

It seems to the writer impossible not to regard with sym- 
pathetic eyes the policy of ‘“‘ White Australia,” once the principles 
which underlie that policy are understood. It is not based, as 
may so easily appear, upon a narrow and exclusive nationalism. 
It springs, on the contrary, from the courageous effort of this 
young nation to rear its national life, not upon wealth, but upon 
* commonwealth.” Mr. Atkinson and his collaborators recognise 
freely that in this effort the faults and crudity of youth are 
glaringly apparent, not least in the tendency of Australians to 
think politically in large slabs, avoiding all refinements of thought 
and the implications of their policies in the larger world of States. 





But, when all is said, Australia must receive due credit for 
consistently aiming, first and foremost, at a high average welfare 
for her citizens, for putting the distribution of wealth before the 
question of its production. Here is the origin of the problem of 
which the “ White Australia” policy is the sequel. Australia 
dreads an influx of Asiatics, which would pull down her high 
standards of life. At the same time the effort to maintain and 
increase those high standards, given the social conceptions 
whereon Australian civilisation is based, has tended inevitably 
to retard the development of modern methods of industrialism, 
which alone could exploit the vast, untilled spaces of the continent 
and remove the menace that their emptiness presents. It is a 
nice dilemma which Australia proposes to meet by the simple 
expedient of keeping her door tight shut in the face of immi- 
grants whom she considers undesirable, if necessary for gener- 
ations, until as her population expands she becomes better able 
to develop her resources. 

Of that deliberately adopted policy, with all its grave impli- 
cations in world affairs, this book is a reasoned defence. Australia 
is distinct from Britain if only in being more British than the 
Motherland or any sister Dominion. Eighty-six per cent. of the 
population is Australian born, and over 95 per cent. British born. 
But the Australian outlook, as presented by Mr. Atkinson and 
his collaborators, is in many fundamentals widely different from 
that of the people of this island. In her social legislation, with 
its high ideal of general welfare, in her universal franchise, higher 
wages, better living and working conditions, and in the wide- 
spread spirit of freedom and personal independence, Australia is, 
in Australian eyes, no mere improved copy of older countries. 
“* She has developed a nationalism which is more than ordinary 
patriotism. It is rooted in a passionate belief that Australian 
civilisation is profoundly different from that of the old world, 
and that Australia is on the way to become an ideal Common- 
wealth.” The distribution, much more equitable than in other 
countries, of both income and property ; the power and numbers 
of the trade unions, unrivalled anywhere else in the world ; the 
non-existence of any peasant class or urban proletariat in the 
old world sense—these are salient points of the Australian social 
order which this book explains in ample detail. Balancing 
crudities and imperfections against virtues and achievements, 
Mr. Atkinson claims the result as pointing to the estimation of 
Australia as “ one of the great nations of the world, and potenti- 
ally the greatest of all.”” That is one half of the explanation of 
the Australian outlook. And the other half is that “* * White 
Australia’ is not an opinion; it is the watchword of a tiny 
garrison, which holds the long frontier of the white world in face 
of the multitudinous and expansive peoples of Asia.” 


EAST AND WEST IN ENGLISH VERSE 


Selected Poems. By Yone Nocucui. Elkin Mathews. 12s. 
The Returnand Other Poems. By Marcaret L.Woops. Lane. 6s. 
The Traveller’s Tale. By Ciirrorp Bax. Blackwell. 5s. 
Down Here the Hawthorn. By Taomas Moutt. Heinemann. 5s. 


Mr. Noguchi’s book is prefaced by a dissertation on the con- 
trasted tendencies of Eastern and Western verse. He holds 
that while Japanese poets “ often mistake a simple and cold 
morality for an art,”” Western poets are not sufficiently detached 
from their own personal emotions, and ought to “ forget . . . 
their passion and intellect, and enter into the real poetical life 
born out of awaking from madness.” He is a great admirer 
of Wordsworth, hailing him as a Western poet, who is yet truly 
Eastern in his pantheism and in his freedom from the distractions 
of intellect and emotion. As we understand Mr. Noguchi, he 
would define poetry as that art whereby natural accidents and 
phenomena are made to reveal the absolute and man’s relation 
thereto. The business of the poet is, therefore, to select and 
combine such images as will evoke the desired perception, by 
virtue either of the reader’s personal associations with them, 
or of their natural parallelism with the idea to be expressed. 
But alas that the road to Helicon is a narrow one, and beset with 
deadly dangers. It is that bridge of old, formed of a single 
human hair, whereby the souls of men may pass to bliss over the 
bottomless pit. How often does the poet save himself from 
the void of meaninglessness, only to be dashed on the rocks of 
absurdity. 

Mr. Noguchi’s book is very interesting as revealing the Japanese 
notion of the degree and kind of relation necessary between the 
image and the idea. In some of his pieces, for instance, the 
connection is so slight that to an English mind untrained in the 
extraction of poetical significances the result is trivial and 
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THE PACIFIC 


Maps and Charts. 18s. net. 

“A profound study of the strategic problems of the 
future, p agemouy perceived and admirably reasoned.” — 
The N. and Military Record. 

“Mr. Bywater’s study of the essential features of war 
between America and Japan is exhaustive and i!luminatin 
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(Price 1s. post free) 


in addition to comprehensive up-to-date details of 
100 specially selected securities, contains a Special 
Introductory Article entitled : 


“THE RETURN TO SANITY,” 


which states the grounds for the belief that the economic 
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to the acknowledged masters. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Translated from the Arabic by BE. W. LANE. To which are added 
new Tales from the French Translation of Anto ne Galland. With 
six Photogravure and 30 other Illustrations by FRANK BRANG- 
WYN, R.A., iv six volumes. 

A large paper edition with specially designed borders by FRANK 
BRANGWYN, R.A., to each page, printed in two colours, limited 
to 250 sets. Medium 8vo. {6 6s. net. 








London Cecil Palmer, Oakley House, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
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pointless. In others again the (often novel) metaphor is so 
laboured that the reader is forced to smile : 
Alas, my soul is like a paper lantern, its pastes wetted off under 
the rainy night, in the rainy world. 


(We were ever an inhospitable and uncourteous nation, especially 
to the gallant foreigner who would poach on our emotional 
preserves.) But in the pieces that succeed, there is pleasure of 
an unusual kind. The reader is conscious of an extension of his 
poetical field of vision. Mr. Noguchi is undoubtedly a poet, and 
for these glimpses of his mind we are grateful, all the more because 
his view is a new one to us. In this experience lies, we think, 
the chief value of the book. Some of the pieces are prose poems. 
The others, some in stanza, are all unrhymed, and so far as we 
can see, unshackled by any kind of prosody. 

The name-poem of Mrs. Woods’ new book is curiously Oriental 
in feeling. It is a series of philosophical lyrics, which might be 
capped almost to a word from Shabistari’s Gulshan-i-Raz, with 
a touch here and there of Omar Khayyam. Its failure completely 
to convince must be attributed partly to the metre chosen, 
which is unsuited to the theme, and produces a jerky and in- 
sufficiently solemn effect. One third of the book is a play on 
the death of Edward III.—the kind of vigorous drama in which 
Mrs. Woods is happiest. The “ Poems written in Wartime” 
contain too much human terror and sorrow in the crude state. 
It is not that we would ignore the Medusa, but rather would 
behold her reflected from that clear mirror, the serene mind of 
the poet, else is our Perseus no artist, but a mere impetuous 
man-at-arms. 

There are also some charming lyrics, of which we will quote 
the following : 

Dim not the glorious sun 

With care and cark. 

After the day is done, 

See how their trembling spark 
The stars light one by one, 

And watch the bright worlds run 
When all thy world is dark. 


Mr. Clifford Bax again strikes an Oriental note in his “ Travel- 
ler’s Tale,” a long narrative poem describing the development 
of a soul through successive transmigrations: primitive passion. 
questioning, personal love, love of humanity, religion, despairing 
atheism and divine love. (The titles are ours.) The story is 
broken in seven places by as many lyrics, which are named after 
the sun, moon and planets. The form and general conception 
is powerful, and there is some fine poetry, especially in the 
lyrics. Asa philosophy, however, it can hardly be taken seriously. 
As the Bourgeois Gentilhomme would have said, “ I] y a trop de 
tintamarre la-dedans, trop de brouillamini.”” The spiritual 
experiences are too circumstantial, especially in the later stages, 
where the soul is bewildered by a good deal of celestial pyro- 
techny before it attains to the peace of divine love, for which 
it has from the first been blindly groping : 

Through all the tale of man it runs, 
A whisper from beyond the suns, 
A dream of something fair and far, 
A memory and a guiding star. 


Thither do we and all things climb 
Laboriously from space and time, 
And there alone is being bliss . . . 
Doubt what you will but doubt not this. 


Mr. Moult’s book consists of lyrics, some of which have already 
appeared in various papers and collections. The imagery is but 
rarely related to the idea by any sense of fitness or fine restraint, 
and the result is fanciful and strained. 


THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA 


The Secret of the Sahara: Kufara. By Rosrra Forses. 
Cassell. 25s. 

In an article in the London Mercury, which appeared some 
time ago, Mr. E. M. Forster has provided would be travellers in 
the East with some very wholesome advice, and he has also 
furnished those who are content to stay at home and 
read about it with some wise directions as to their choice of 
books. Especially he condemns what he calls the “ dahabiyeh 
novels,” with which all readers of fiction are familiar. ‘ You 
know what it is like,” he writes, “‘ how the song of the Nubian 
boatmen mingles with the cry of the muezzin on his minaret, and 
the aromatic wind blows from the Sahara, while horsemen in 
their white burnouses are silently riding towards the Nile,” etc., 
etc. He contrasts this sort of novel with the work of writers 
like Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, and from this author he quotes 





many passages. Here is a typical one, chosen apparently at 
random. ‘“ Along the dyke moved a scarce intermitted procession 
of country people, of camels, oxen, mules, but chiefly asses, in 
clouds of dust, made warm by the declining sun. Shocked by 
the inelegance of the rustic scene Mabruk Effendi tried to read.” 
Now, Mrs. Forbes’ book, the Secret of the Sahara, if we could 
regard it as a work of the imagination, would fall somewhere 
midway between these two schools. Sometimes she gazes at the 
East from the folds of her barracan with the eyes of Mr. Robert 
Hichens and sometimes with the eyes of Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall. But of course the book is not an effort of fiction. It 
is a conscientious account of a real journey. The peril of ex- 
haustion in those waterless regions, starvation, thirst, the menace 
of Bedouin intrigues, the treachery and incompetence of guides 
together with luscious descriptions of sunset in the desert, and 
nights “‘ when the waning moon gleamed pale in the amazing sky 
of Africa, sapphire blue, yet soft as the azure veils of a Circassian 
bride,” all this is familiar enough to the reader of romance, but 
there are little touches of realism on every page which recall us 
from the world of fantasy and remind us that these adventures 
really took place. Mrs. Forbes has not a very good instinct for 
selection, and the incidents which impressed her most are not 
always of great interest, but they serve their purpose well enough, 
and we have here a story of genuine courage and endurance, 
which may well move us to admiration. 

To reach Kufara, the unknown oasis in the Sahara, from which 
no European has ever returned alive, had long been the goal of 
this lady’s ambition. Kufara lies some 600 kilometres to the 
south east of Jalo in the very heart of the Eastern Sahara. It is 
to some degree a centre of trade, and the only caravan routes 
from Wadai to the north pass through it, but hitherto it has been 
so strictly guarded by the fanaticism of its inhabitants, and the 
way thither so infested by the nomads of the desert, that in recent 
times few European travellers have even attempted to reach it. 
Mrs. Forbes chose the moment for her endeavour with skill, and 
she was able to start upon her journey armed with credentials, 
genuine if somewhat vague, from Sidi Idris himself, the great 
religious leader of the Senussi confraternity, who had just been 
recognised as Emir by the Italian government. Without his 
protection and countenance the attempt could hardly have been 
successful. For political reasons, however, she was compelled to 
keep her destination as far as possible a secret, and owing to this 
necessity she was unable to set out with proper equipment, and 
was hampered throughout her journey by an inadequate supply 
of camels and provisions. Her “moonlight flitting ’’ from 
Jedabia was achieved with the greatest difficulty, and suspicion 
dogged her footsteps at every stage of her adventure. 

It is not clear that any practical object is served by proving 
the accessibility of the Kufara oasis, but the book is an interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of the African deserts ; and there 
are moments of real excitement, when destruction seemed to 
hover over the heads of the explorers. Mrs. Forbes’ success was 
evidently due in a great measure to the co-operation of her 
Mohammedan friend Hassanenin Bey, and she was fortunate in 
securing the aid of a man who was equally conversant with 
Eastern and Western civilisation. 

The Appendix, which contains an account of the origin, history, 
and habits of the Senussi confraternity, should certainly be read, 
as without some knowledge of these we could hardly appreciate 
Mrs. Forbes’ exploit. 


MORAL EMBLEMS 


Moral Emblems. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. 

“The little boy thought it was a very jolly place. He loved 
the tobogganing, the skating, the snow-balling ; loved the crisp, 
tingling air, and the woods full of Christmas-trees, glittering with 
icicles. Nor with his toy theatre and printing press was the 
indoor confinement ever irksome. He but dimly appreciated 
that his stepfather and mother were less happy in so favoured a 
spot. His mother’s face was often anxious ; sometimes he would 
find her crying. His stepfather, whom he idolised, was terribly 
thin, and even to childish eyes looked frail and spectral. The 
stepfather was an unsuccessful author named Robert Louis 
Stevenson. .. .” So runs the preface, and the full title is as 
follows: ‘* Moral Emblems, and Other Poems, written and illus- 
trated with woodcuts by Robert Louis Stevenson, first printed 
at the Davos Press by Lloyd Osbourne and with a preface by the 
same.” The same was twelve years old at the original date of 
publication, nor is it anywhere wholly possible for the reader 
of the present reprint to lose sight of the circumstances, which 
the same now describes so vividly in his preface—the little boy 
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A. A.R. AIMS AT RETIRING 
WHEN 55 YEARS OF AGE. 


This Plan will enable him to do so. Mean- 
while it safeguards the financial comfort 
of his wife, should he not reach that age. 


(THIRTY-F IVE years of age and little headway made in 

the matter of saving! {200 or {300, that was all. 
Very little financial provision for his wife also—if anything 
happened to him. One or two small Insurance Policies, all 
helpful, but not sufficient to keep her in. anything like the 
comfort he would desire her to enjoy. That was the situation 
last year. 

This Year, how different! A.A. R. has added no less a 
sum than {2,000 to his prospects for retirement at the age of 
55, and more than {2,000 has been actually added to the 
financial provision for his wife, should he be taken from her. 
This has been done without any undue sacrifice, and if all 
goes well, the Plan can be carried through just as easily as 
paying the rent. 

A. A. R. deposits {110 per annum, for 20 years only, with 
the Sun Life of Canada ; on his income tax he gets abatement 
of {16 10s. od. (a gift from the Government), which really 
reduces the deposit to {93 10s. od. 

If A.A. R. dies any time before the Bond (for £2,000, 
with profits) matures, his wife will receive the full amount of 
£2,000 together with 50 per cent. of all the deposits that have 
been made up to that time. Thus, if death occurred after 
paying five deposits of {110, his wife would receive {2,275. 

If he lives the full period, he himself will draw out {2,000 
when he is 55, together with profits, which are estimated to 
be at least {740. Therefore his Capital will be enlarged by 
no less a sum than £2,740. As he has only deposited {1,870 

et, he makes a profit of {870 on the transaction. 

If he needs money at any time after making three deposits 
he can obtain an advance up to 95 per cent. of the generous 
Surrender value. If he finds he cannot keep up the deposits 
he can exercise any one of several generous options. He is 
just as free in the matter as if he had put his money into 
ordinary Stocks and Shares, which are subject to market 
fluctuations. 

Why not adopt this plan yourself? It is not only the best 
method of saving, but it enables you at the same time to safe- 
guard the future of your Dependants. It can be adopted at 
any age and for any amount; your deposits may be about 
£10 if you cannot spare more, or {200 or {2,000 if your 
present income — The terms may be for 10, 25, 
or any number of years. 

The plan is issued by the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, one of the most progressive Companies in the world. 
Its assets are over {23,000,000, and its affairs are subject to 
Annual Government Audit. 

Why Not Investigate? Write, giving exact age, and learn 
of the many other advantages connected with this Investment- 
Insurance Plan. 

All communications treated in confidence. Write to 
J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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going into business with his toy printing-press, partly for delight 
and partly from a precocious but real sense of financial urgency— 
Louis calling at the office one morning and submitting “ with 
an affected humility that was most embarrassing ” a manuscript 
called “* Not I, and Other Poems,” Fanny building up the blocks 
with cigarette papers, Louis jingling his three francs of royalties, 
business afoot, and the family a little happier. More than this, 
the little book itself, with its wide margins and only a little heavy 
type and a few bold black cuts impinging on the whiteness of its 
thick pages, seems to breathe Swiss winter, and its covers are 
thick and decently bevelled and plain black. A lovely book to 
read by firelight ! 
They burned the nightly taper ; 
But now the work is ripe— 
Observe the costly paper, 
Remark the perfect type ! 
it was said of the first edition; it is certainly true of this one. 
But there are two poems in this edition which were not in 
that first one at all. These are “ The Pirate and the Apothecary ” 
and “ The Builder’s Doom.” Three elaborate woodcuts, Scene 
the First, Scene the Second, and Scene the Third of “* The Pirate 
and the Apothecary ” lay ready at Edinburgh, whither the press 
had now been moved, and the letterpress was ready written and 
typed, but “* Osbourne and Co.” dissolved itself, and it was not 
until 1921 that they were to see the light. It is a kind of relief to 
find that Stevenson can make such easy fun as this of pirates: 
At length, from years of anxious toil, 
Bold Robin seeks his native soil . . . 
He sighs, he spits, he marks the scene, 
Proudly he treads the village green ; 
And, free from pettiness and rancour, 
Takes lodgings at the ‘‘ Crown and Anchor.” 
And—alas! that woodcuts are unquotable! They are lively, 
unassuming and unaffectedly humorous, and sometimes scem to 
achieve beauty only by not straining at it. But, even where 
this is not the case, there is something satisfying and “‘ meaty ” 
about a woodcut, which is pleasant after the lean line-drawings 
that adorn the work of Edward Lear and Mr. Belloc. Otherwise 
the resemblance between Moral Emblems and Cautionary Tales or 
More Beasts for Worse Children is a most striking one : 
I had an aunt in Yucatan, 
Who bought a python from a man, 
And kept it for a pet. 
She died, because she never knew 
These simple little rules and few— 
The snake is living yet. 


R. L. S. and Mr. Belloc meet for recreation. Their occupations 
are different, but they belong, as it were, to the same club. Both 
of them have contrived to be wittily childish without becoming 
self-conscious. Now, those who cannot love very much A Child’s 
Garden of Verses will come to Moral Emblems with a certain 
suspicion. It is unfounded. 


THAT LEVIATHAN 


A History of the Whale Fisheries. By J. T. JENKINS. 
18s. 


It was a country choir which sang with enthusiasm but mis- 
understanding “‘ There goes that great leather thing which Thou 
hast made to play therein,” but we doubt if their ignorance 
about whales and leviathans was greater than that of most 
educated people. In boyhood most of us read a few stories 
about whaling; there are the excellent and vivid books of 
Frank Bullen, and Jonah’s unfortunate accident has been the 
cause of a small library about the size of whales’ throats. Here 
comes a book which not only gives an admirable and detailed 
history about whale fisheries but also has a preliminary chapter 
about the whale himself. Dwellers in the country are liable to 
visits from gipsy cats, cats who proudly select their owners over 
a countryside of ten or twelve miles. Pleasure in being honoured 
by such a visitor is always slightly tinged by anxiety as to whether 
puss is male or female, a fact frequently remaining obscure 
until the arrival of kittens. How different is the whale! Dr. 
Jenkins says firmly: “The sexes are easily distinguished. 
Details of the reproductive organs and ‘pairing’ have been 
published for porpoises by Meek.” We do not quite understand 
the sudden introduction of the porpoise, but after reading 
Dr. Jenkins’ chapter on whales, we feel that it is only the great 
drought which stands in the way of the immediate introduction 
of whales among domestic pets in the country. They would be 


Witherby. 


invaluable for poets, especially if one was lucky enough to get 
a whale which stored ambergris, the most valuable disease in 
the world, except perhaps the pearl; but cysters are very 


———— 


irresponsive and their sex far more difficult to determine even 
than the cat’s. The account of early whaling given by Dr. Jenkins 
is full of records of human enterprise and pluck. So long ago 
as 1483 John Spark of Cromer speaks of a “* Bloberhouse,” and 
the great fifteenth century fishing fleets, manned mostly by 
British, Bretons and Basques, which scoured the seas by Iceland, 
Greenland and Newfoundland, probably occasionally went 
whaling. The first considerable enterprise was that of Thomas 
Edge to Spitzbergen: Edge’s account can be found in Purchas, 
together with charming illustrations of the different processes 
in the whaling industry. These illustrations Dr. Jenkins repro. 
duces. The history of whaling is then traced right up to modern 
days. Its interest gets less as we approach the perfection of 
modern methods, and too much time was wasted by quarrels 
between different bodies of whalers. The Dutch almost beat 
the English out of the seas in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and our efforts to cope with the competition were ham- 
pered by the demands of the Civil War on men and money. 
Since then the chief competitor has been America, whose fleet 
is large and successful. Dr. Jenkins gives useful tables, showing 
the size of the different companies now at work, and the amount 
of capital invested in a business which Nature arranges shall be 
always extremely precarious. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Hands of the Arabs. By Zetron Bucuanan. 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


In August of last year, the state of affairs in Mesopotamia was 
made vivid to people in England by the news of the murder of Captain 
Buchanan and two brother officers at Shahraban, a lonely outpost, 
some 60 miles from Bagdad. A relief column went to the rescue of 
Mrs. Buchanan, who had been imprisoned by the Arabs, and articles 
relating her experiences were afterwards published in The Times. 
This book gives the full story. Capt. E. L. Buchanan was Assistant 
Irrigation Officer at Shahraban, and his wife went out to him there in 
May, 1920. The country was supposed to be quiet or presumably 
Mrs. Buchanan would not have been allowed to join her husband. 
They settled down to a lonely station life, Capt. W. T. Wrigley and 
Capt. J. T. Bradfield being the only other British officials. Suddenly, 
with little or no warning, there was a tribal rising, supported by 
the townsfolk of Shahraban—and after a siege of a few hour, 
the three officers, deserted by their Arab levies, were killed on 
August 13th. Mrs. Buchanan, an eye-witness of their heroic stand 
against the tribesmen, was a prisoner in the hands of the Arabs until 
rescued by the 34th Brigade, under Brigadier-General Coningham, on 
September 8th. During these three weeks she underwent terrible 
discomfort, though no deliberate harsh treatment: her daily expecta- 
tion of being killed arose, she admits, chiefly from the state of her 
nerves. She tells her story graphically, with no attempt to represent 
her part in it as other than that of a terror-stricken woman, and the 
book will interest a great number of people whose husbands, brothers 
or other relatives have the misfortune to be tools of a policy 
which has played fast and loose with the Arabs. Mrs. Buchanan 
deplores that the crime of Shahraban has so far been left unpunished, 
and expresses the hope that her book may move public opinion to 
press for revenge. A wiser course would be to abandon a policy 
which costs so much and thereby to secure that such a tragic occur- 
renee as this at Shahraban does not happen again. 


Hodder and 


West Africa the Elusive. By ALAN Lerusrince. Bale and Danielsson 
18s. 

Mr. Lethbridge was sent on a “mission” to West Africa by the 
Daily Telegraph to describe that part of the world “ frankly and 
fearlessly ” to that paper’s readers. This book is the result. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about it is its price, for in the present 
economic position of the world—and of the book trade—it is rather 
astonishing that anyone should ask, or presumably give, eighteen 
shillings for its 300 pages. For at their best these pages never rise 
above the level of their origin—daily journalism. Good daily 
journalism is written to be read in a train between Parsons Green and 
the Mansion House, and the good daily journalist, like Mr. Lethbridge, 
is apt to forget that the merits of a 1,000-word article may well become 
defects in the 100,000-word book. Thus, for ten pages Mr. Lethbridge’s 
little jokes and “ good stories” may amuse one, but after a time one 
begins to hear the creaking of the machinery and to wish that Mr. Leth- 
bridge were not so persistently humorous, so laboriously light of 
touch. Within his limitations, however, he is much too competent 
a craftsman not to produce a good deal of interest and even value. 
He travelled over a considerable portion of the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
and, being a fairly acute observer and a conscientious enquirer, he 
presents the reader with a full and accurate, if superficial, picture 
of the land, the life, and the problems of West Africa. It should 
be added that he also paid a short visit to Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia ; he is not very sympathetic to this curious experiment 1 
African government, and the reader should remember that the 
Liberians have a case which Mr. Lethbridge ignores, but which was 
given in an interesting article in the New Republic of August 17th. 
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Biographies of Modern Authors. By Heny Danierson. The 
Bookman’s Journal. 12s. 6d. 

This is a book intended for collectors and booksellers. The authors 
in question are Max Beerbohm, Rupert Brooke, Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
de la Mare, Drinkwater, Dunsany, Flecker, Gissing, Ledwidge, Compton 
Mackenzie, Masefield, Leonard Merrick, Richard Middleton, Arthur 
Symons and Hugh Walpole. One of the most marked features of the 
modern book-trade is the absurdly high prices of first editions of 
modern authors. The selection of authors whose books fetch these prices 
isarbitrary. Booksellers lay down copies of some poet who appears likely 
to find a certain number of staunch admirers, as wine merchants lay 
in a certain vintage. The result is that sometimes quite a short time 
after publication a book by that author may be fetching double its 
price, not because there is a run on it, but because the demand of 
collectors has been forestalled. In all probability in a few years half 
of these authors will be down again to average secondhand prices. 


From Waterloo to the Marne. By Count Pierro Orsi. Collins 
and Sons. 15s. 

This lively survey of history differs widely from those solid works 
which English publishers are wont to put on the book market. It 
is not documental, and does not even possess an index—an omission, 
as we cannot help thinking. Not only has Count Pietro Orsi cast 
aside the paraphernalia of learning, but he eschews philosophic reflec- 
tion, confining himself, for the most part, to plain narrative. The 
student (that class especially which cultivates ready-made opinions) 
may therefore vote the volume a trifle superficial. But a cultivated 
reader, who wishes to refresh his memory with the events of the last 
century, will here find an adequate guide, conspicuous for its orderly 
arrangement, and written in a tone of pleasing Liberalism. Its 
weakest side consists in its treatment of working-class ideas, since 
Count Orsi somewhat neglects them, unless they disturb the surface 
of affairs by assuming a revolutionary form. He is well-informed 
on English politics, though the statement that the Melbourne Govern- 
ment undertook reforms “ with ardour” needs amendment. 


THE CITY 


HE tone is a bit better, and the small rise in railway 
stocks is welcomed, as the speculative position 
still open since the outbreak of war is principally 

in home and foreign rails. Rubber continues to show a 
firmer tendency, and, on the whole, the outlook for markets 
is just a shade more promising than a month ago. 


* * * 


If the war and legislation resulting therefrom has rendered 
the liquor trade prosperous, it certainly did not have that 
effect upon its rival, tea, and for some time past tea plan- 
tation companies have registered losses. For instance, so 
important a company as the Attaree Khat Tea Company, 
which owns estates in Assam and for years paid dividends 
of from 20 to 26 per cent., had to report a loss for 1920 of 
£40,000, and, of course, had to pass its dividend. The 
Rubber Plantation Investment Trust, which in spite of its 
name is more a tea producer than a rubber concern, its 
crops being 7,452,761 lbs. of tea and 1,181,407 lbs. of 
rubber, stated that the cost of producing per lb. of tea 
was Is. 1.55d., whilst the net sale price was 11.59d. 
per lb.—a clear loss. Something like 8.83d. per Ib. was 
represented by the necessity to purchase rice and to supply 
it to the coolies employed, at below cost, owing to the excep- 
tional scarcity of that staple food. Now, however, the tide 
seems to have turned ; more of the plantations are going in 
for finer plucking to produce a better quality tea and smaller 
quantities, and prospects are more promising. Already 
some of the tea companies are beginning to declare dividends, 
and if the Russian market is opened up to only a small 
extent a sharp rise in tea would probably occur. 


- + * 


Although plantation products suffer from vicissitudes, 
there is something more satisfactory about reading the 
reports of companies owning plantations than those of 
manufacturing concerns. We depend for our existence on 
the products of the soil, and most people like to hear of the 
increased production of things to eat! Some of the best- 
managed plantation companies in the world under British 
control are those of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
the report of which, for the year 1920, was issued a few days 
ago. The report is a model in regard to the amount of 
information given to shareholders, tabular statements 





aang the crops obtained, and the cost and net selling 
price of the various products for the last three years. The 
company’s principal products are tea, cinchona (quinine), 
coffee, rubber, teak and firewood. It is interesting to note 
the gross profits made during the year on these various 
products : tea, £85,000 ; quinine, £36,000 ; rubber, £97,000 ; 
wood, £25,000. The rubber profit, which is arrived at after 
deducting £2,270 on the inter-planted coffee,'is exceptionally 
good, and is due to favourable contracts, the average net 
selling price, f.o.b. Batavia, having been 1s. 6}$d. per lb. 
during the year. The company owns no less than forty-two 
estates, and is steadily planting up further land. 
At a time when almost every other concern is han- 
dicapped by the lack of capital and the difficulties 
of obtaining further resources, this company is in the 
remarkable position of having £1,803,991 invested in 
Government securities, with £9,118 in cash, whilst its whole 
issued capital is £1,980,170. This exceptionally strong 
financial position is due to the fact that a little over a 
year ago the Dutch Government bought back from the 
company its rice lands. In addition to its estates in Java, 
some 50,000 acres of land in Sumatra are being transferred 
to the company. The dividend for the year is 10 per cent., 
as against 17} per cent. for the previous year, but it must 

borne in mind that one bonus share for every two shares 
held was distributed in November last. Like most really 
well-conducted companies, this great concern has only a 
small board of directors, five in all; and at anything like 
the present price of about 22s. 6d., which includes 1s. per 
share dividend, the shares appear a good lock-up invest- 
ment for both dividends and capital appreciation. 


* * * 


The following extract from a Madrid correspondent’s 
report in a recent circular of the Anglo-South American 
Bank is interesting, as it shows that the enormous (!) wages 
of the British miners are not the only factor in reducing 
consumption ; in fact, the Spanish coalowners demand a 
subsidy in order to be able to sell as low as British producers. 


The coalowners of Spain have prevailed on the Minister of 
Marine to change his decision about using solely English coal for 
naval vessels. He has now consented, in response to urgent appeals 
from the coal producers, to order that all war vessels other than 
the fast cruisers, which must maintain great speed, shall use Spanish 
coal. The arsenals are also ordered to burn Spanish coal. 
similar petition was presented by the coalowners in connection 
with the railway companies, and after lengthy negotiations it was 
arranged that these should be compelled to use Spanish coal as 
far as possible so long as the coal producers sold it to them at the 
same average price as British coal. In consenting to furnish coal 
at this figure the Spanish coalowners demanded from the Govern- 
ment a subsidy in order to make production profitable. Measures 
are now being taken to obtain the consent of the leading industrial 
firms, especially those executing Government work, to use a large 
proportion of Spanish coal in their factories. 

Iron ore exporters in Spain are in a difficult position owing to 
the decrease in their transactions with foreign users, the exports 
having declined from 9,000,000 tons in 1913 to less than 5,000,000 
tons this year. Most of this decrease has been brought about 
by the imposition of a rather high export duty, which has driven 
users to seek elsewhere for ore. They have found this in Northern 
Africa, and, favoured by the exchange rates there, are taking 
millions of tons from that field instead of from Spain. In the 
meantime, thousands of Spanish miners have been thrown out of 
work, for Spain cannot use the ore herself. 


A. Emit Davies. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 738- 6d. 
Six Months ,, 4, ... 158. Od, 
One Year a eT 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 








Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Prevent Thousands Starving 





Where Hundreds Starve To-day 





£100,000 a month urgently needed 


The following tragic $.O.S. from Russia 
is contained in a cable just received from 
the representatives of the Friends Relief 


Committee in Moscow :— 


“Unless we are to be faced with 
a starving population of many 
thousands in our district we 
must use ‘all supplies already 
ordered, by January, and be 
prepared to spend at the rate 
of hundred thousand pounds 
monthly from January to July. 
We have faith to go forward 
knowing that there are people 
who will do their part at home 
to prevent thousands starving 
where hundreds starve to-day.” 





Gifts in kind 
and Clothing 
(new or partly 
worn) may be 





SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
(large or small) clearly earmarked 


sent to the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 
Warehouse, 5 (for Russia), to RUSSIAN FAMINE 
ie Puce | ge? age 
London, E.C.4 ; 


BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

















Write for “The Russian Famine,” by Anna Haines, 
price 3d., post free, from Friends’ Relief Committee, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 











His 








at Washin¢gton. 


The Washington Conference will decide whether 
the hopes of the world for peace and the settling 
down of the peoples to ordinary human relations 
are to be realised. It will be one of the momentous 
meetings of human history, upon which the happiness 
of millions of people will depend. 

Mr. J. A. Spender sailed on the 
attend the Conference. 


cable messages will give a 


“ Aquitania " to 


day-to-day picture 
of its incidents and the great 
figures in 


its discussions 


Mr. J. A. Spender, political editor of the “ Westminster 
Gazette,” is not only a brilliant writer, but a man 
of affairs, who has played a conspicuous part in 
the inner circle of statesmanship. No man is more 
ualified to treat of the vast issues with which the 
onference must deal. 

Mr. Spender’s special messages will be published 
exclusively as received 


IN THE 


estminster 





= Gazette 2 


THE GREAT NEW 


NATIONAL MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. First Class throughout, 
Dec. 6th.— EGYPT, THE NILE (to the rst Cataract), PALESTINE, 52 days, 


295 gns. 
an. 5th.—_ ALGERIA, TUNISIA. 24 days. 69 gns. 
eb. 4th.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 08 . 
Feb. 6th.—_MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, “ The Garden of Allah” 
(de Luxe). 31: days. 115 gus. 
these and other tours from Miss Brsmor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


ATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 


Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, ee. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


Ae REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P 's Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.H.R.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTROURNE—-VEGRTARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
lens. locality, ; very tered . Special 
winter terms. Chaetanad Sten Year wwe by ed Pan ne diploaa). 


Boverenousa ann Hurst Boarding House. 
nutes from inter 
p Siecle watanele : Guo trams and shops. Gas-stove 


ART GALLERY. 


| veers GROUP. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
October 24 to November 16 (all day Saturdays). Admission rs. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised %. the Board of Education) 
For Mew anp Women. 
PREPARATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Courses are arran: to meet the individual 
a a of students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 


Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Fr ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
we. .,- ik It1- ering ‘Sebolersh be kame Pund axl Guts tom an 
A— D 
Board of Education, apply to the pal, Miss Lawaawce, a ~s _ 
R48 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses In ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TYPEWRITING. 


bait —— , SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
., &e., &e., a tel d typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meet - mand Sermons etek — 
oa TypmInc OFFICH, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 


\. UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accura and m typed 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxen, 16 — aay A wh 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

ue em promptly qgewtes at home.—Miss Nancy McFas.ans, 

) hg TY PRWRITING—Anthors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 

typing experience.—brss Hiuprrcs, ot ay aa 

ee English and foreign, by University Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 


















































Css HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy end 

beautiful situation. -¥ of — 7 a ne oy a 7 ne yt and 
bers of community. jlepen: udy. a 

to healt caith and neice developasent. Pupils prepared tor the Universities. Wor 

q q 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. 9 naetionee 0 ont Béncstion £125 ps 
Sete See | om fo _— = ' J. Rosinson, 


ISS WEISSE is returning to NORTHLANDS in April, 1922, and, 
with a view to partnership, wishes to find two capable Gentlewomen to help 
her in reconstituting her school.—Address NORTHLANDS, ENGLEFIELD GREER 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Fi Road, London). An a 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until] 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 

wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. tion for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, under the care of Miss J. ville. 
aeag principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 

lessons, riding and persona) expenses. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicwotrs. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Caampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Act nA Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to imcrease resource and initiative by 
practical work such as eg 4 Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas @ year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


M CRETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE 


Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Lioyp 

WriuraMs. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 
both in a practical and theoretical manner ; - pee also being encouraged 
with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 
Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT, 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


' LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

S tee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

e Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects and la ation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


| Pasian HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Principal: Miss RicHARDSON, B.A. 
Home Schoo! on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


P=. Thorough Musician. Diploma Royal Academy, Berlin. 
Pupil of Barth, Friedheim, and Breithaupt. Keen and successful teacher 
requires Visiting Engagement two days weekly at Progressive School, 
distance of London, where the Head is genuinely interested in Music and considers it 
a branch of education. Suitable candidates prepared for recognised examinations 
with success. Highest London references.—KATARINA I. H. MASON, 1 Chelsea Manor 

Studios, S.W. 3. 












































|S hype TL age (Meetings, Lectures, Committees, etc.), verbatim or 
condensed. Typewriting, Duplicating, Translating, etc.; accuracy, prompti- 
tude.—SALISBURY AGENCY, igmeel House, 32-34 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: 5472 Museum. 














NOW READY. 


== to “THE NEW STATESMAN,” Vol. XVII. (Apri’ 
gth to October Ist, 1921). Post free, 1s. (Postal 
Subscribers are entitled to Index gratis on request.)—THE 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

















DVERTISEMENT RATES: PusBLisHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. CoMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d fer 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 


ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and vigour or to reduce superfluous fat. Attendance at your own 
aan by an experi and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 
Ww. 








2. 

WY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.,"” LonDoN TURNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


ADMINTON.—Lessons and practice given. Moderate charges.— 
Apply Last, 6 Melrose Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 18. Tele. Putney 138. 








RESSMAKING.—MapaMg Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 
prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


B= is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Biackbeetles, rs. 9d., 38., of 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowartTHs, 471 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 








NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children— 
Paris , % Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - — =  £16,300,000 


ESTED FUNDS . - - - £9,500 ,000 
NNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
ance is Life Assurance combined with Investment «4 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 

(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture. Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“Thibald’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. | 


“PERFECT HEALTH.” 


J. STENSON HOOKER, M.D., in “ SunpAyY Express” of March 2oth» 
1921, says: “‘ Incorrect and incomplete breathing is responsible for innumer- 
able complaints and much stunted growth.” Let me show you how to breathe 
and so promote perfeet digestion and sound nerves. Thin people gain flesh, 
and those who are too plump steadily lose adipose tissue. This is nature's 
process in health. 


ERNEST HOPKINS, 20 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
BOOKS. 
REMAINDERS. 

November Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready and 


| miay be had on application. The books included in this list are 
all in new condition as published. 


| William Glaisher, Ltd 















































Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.¢. t. 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegra and Cable Address: B London, 
Estat lished in 1819. 


OOKS.—Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and 
Platonism, 30s.; Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 218.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's 
Works, “ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., £5 5s.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, 

{3 38.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 58.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 

» 1912, 158.; Expositor’s Bible, complete set, 49 vols., {10 ros. ; Hipkins’ 
Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present State of Old English 
Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, Sos. § Cinderella, 345 variants of Cinderella, etc., 
1893, 308.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218.; Waite’s Hidden Church of 
the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 2s.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, 
tare, {4 108.; Max Beerbohm'’s Christmas Garland, rst edit., {2 2s. ; Ernest Dowson’s 

‘ ist Edit., {2 103.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great 

God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., 
{10 Ios. ; _Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, {5 5s.; George 
Moore's Hail aud ay gt vols., 1st Edits., £4 108.; Petronius Arbiter in English, 
1708, £3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, {2 10s.; Chas. Darwin's 
Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 10s.; Budge’s History of Egypt, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; 
Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, {6 10s. ; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s.; Hill’s 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library 
Rait., 24 vols., {15 158. (1910) ; Reign of Terror (French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 35.; 

Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 
3 vols., folio coloured plates, £6 108.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi 
Press, {2 ; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; Maw t’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank H Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; Smollett’s Works. 
ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. 

—  puschased BARES GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 








OOKS.—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 10s.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, {6 63.; Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s.; Frazer's 

» 4 Vols., 508.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 21s. ;~ Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 17s. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured plates, ros. 6d.; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 50. ; 
Byron’s Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 
be ser £6; Pepys’ Diary, Wheatley, 1o vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., £25; Lord 
Ww. ley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 158. ; Meredith's Novels, 17 vols., £4 15s.; Smollett’s 

orks, 7 vols., 258.; Geo. Moore’s Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 

58.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. Libraries purchased. 4,000 

WANTED, list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


[“#PORTANT WORKS ON HEALTH AND HYGIENE, by Dr. 

A. Lorand. Old Age Deferred: the Causes of Old Age and its postponement 
Re by therapeutic and hygienic measures, pp. 480. Health and Longevity through 
= tional Diet: a complete treatise on diet and PP. 425. Building Human 

— x, stady rH a of mental ability hygienic and therapeutic 
means, pp. 452. oy. 8vo, clot t, each vol. 15s., carr. pd. Catalogue free.—TuE 
Mimzava Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, ‘Lelcester. 2” A ” 





VALUATIONS hecse Precannzy, Ww. 
e House, Piccapity, W.* 
(corner of Dover Street) 
is THE VALUER to nearly all the leading firms of Family Solicitors, 
and to the most important Banks and their branches. The principal 
himself is mainly concerned in valuing Jewels, Pearls, Silver, &c., 
but for the valuation of Pictures, Porcelain, Tapestry, Antique and 
Modern Furniture he is assisted by a very able and competent Staff. 


The Estate Duty Office and the Public Trustee have availed 
themselves of W. E. Hurcomb’s expert knowledge, and the most 
notable valuations for Probate, &c., that have been carried out 
include Arundel Castle and Norfolk House, W. (for the executors 
of the late Duke of Norfolk); Devonshire House, Piccadilly ; 
Thornden Hall (for the executors of the late Lord Petre); Ugbrooke 
Park (for the executors of the late Lord Clifford of Chudleigh) ; 
the late Lord and Lady Brampton, and numerous other dukes, earls, 
baronets, knights, and hundreds of lesser degree. 


On the subject of the importance of engaging the services of an 
expert auctioneer Truth said three years ago :—‘ Nowhere is this 
demand for expert knowledge and honest dealing more necessary 
than in the auction-room, and to this fact may be attributed the 
latest extension of Mr. Hurcomb’s business to the actual conduct 
of auctions. In response to many requests from clients who have 
had dealings with him to their satisfaction, he has recently made 
arrangements for utilising his expert knowledge in this wide field.” 


Typical Testimonials.—* Yeovil. Cheque {1,030 4s. . received. I am very 


satisfied with the result of the sale.”—* Kensington, S Thank you for selling 


the stars and daggers so satisfactorily and for your moderate charges. Receipt 
enclosed for £659 8s. 2d. for diamond stars and antique daggers sold at your auction.” 
—* Norfolk. I have received cheques (£2,459 35.). I am really very well satisfied 
at the price, and wish to thank you. It is very satisfactory to find anyone who is 
so straightforward to deal with in a matter of this kind, and it, of course, encourages 
us all to put them in your hands.” 

W. E. Hurcomb values, buys, and sells at auction jewels, ancient 
plate, old Sheffield, modern silver, &c. Rare stamps and stamp 
collections purchased. Special experts for porcelain, engravings, 
pictures, works of art. Auction and Estate Agent. Valuations for 
all purposes, inventories made for probate, fire, and other insurances, 
household effects, &c.—castle or cottage. With his art expert he will 
call when —— in your neighbourhood, and for a fee of about 21s. 
will value your trifles and treasures. 


Ww. E. HURCOMB, 
Calder House (corner of Dover Street), Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: REGENT 475. 


THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 


> - standard. 
n this ncw volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly the most 








brought and still are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
unequivocal volume which will gn Se ene to these questions 


in a clear and clean manner. You all the informa you 
69 
Post Free. 


have long sought in 

Wise Wedlock 
Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, bat in “ Wise 
Wedlock” you will have all your questions answered. Write now 
while you think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 68. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency “ will be sent with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 168, 18-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDOR, E.6. 4. 

















EWERY™MAN THEATRE’ (Hamp. 7224): 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 
Tuesday Next at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
International Season. FOUR PLAYS BY LORD DUNSANY. 


) THE HUMAN HAIR 

) Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
) By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

) Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


( 
N e Brecybody should read this book.''—Scotsman. 
) “ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion." —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
) hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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Essays and Addresses. 


By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt. 


tos. 6d. (Just out.) 


This book deals with many current questions of philosophy and literature, such as Stoicism, Inspiration, the Soul, 
the Theory of Poetry, Empire and Rebellion, from the point of view of one whose chief teachers on these subjects 


have been the Ancient Greeks with whom such studies began. 





Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “‘ The Making 
of Modern Yorkshire,” etc. 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Fletcher is a fine exponent of that local patriotism 
which was never more needed than now. It is a sign of 
health when we find a man of his status as a novelist— 
high among sound craftsmen .. . devoting himself to 
research in the history of his county and to studies of some 
of her most typical worthies.""—Saturday Review. 





Twenty Years in Roumania. 
By MAUDE PARKINSON. 10s. 6d. (Just out.) 


Although many readers may find the chief charm of 
this sympathetic but extremely candid book in its pleasant, 
gossipy style, it nevertheless contains a vast amount of 
information concerning the country and its people. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


The Analysis of Mind. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 16s. 


“Here are the old clarity and the old charm; the 
restrained illuminating wit; the easy rhythm of artfully 
pungent sentences. . .. a most brilliant essay in 

logy.”""—New Statesman. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The History of Psychology. 


By G. S. BRETT, M.A. Vols. II. and III. 16s. 
each. 


“Mr. Brett is not only an authority on his subject— 
he has also an admirable style and an incisive judgment.” 
—Near East. 








Hellenism and Christianity. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 12s. 6d. (Just owt.) 


“Mr. Bevan is one of our finest scholars, a learned man, 
an acute critic, and an excellent writer. The book is a 
noble vindication of Christianity from the standpoint of 
a devout and highly accomplished layman.’’—Timmes. 





House Property and its Management. 
ree of papers by Octavia Hill and others. 


3s 
“No one interested in housing reform should fail to get 
the book, which is full of practical wisdom derived from 
experience.” —Times. 


The Truth about China and Japan. 


By PUTNAM WEALE. 7s. 6d. 
“It is particularly timely in view of the Washington 
Conference.’”"—Daily Mail. 


* advanced by different schools . 





Christ and Cesar. 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM and HERBERT 
MORGAN. 6s. 6d. 

A new volume in the Christian Revolution Series. 

“The value of the book lies in its careful and searching 
examination of different sides of the problem, the arguments 
. « the book is well worth 
study.” —Tsmes. 


The Philosophy of Citizenship. 
An Introduction to Civics for Adults. 
By E. M. WHITE, Lecturer in Civics, London 
County Council. 4s. 6d. 
Militarism After the War. 
By Dr. V.H. RUTHERFORD. 6s. (Just out.) 


A lucid statement of post-war Militarism, and a valuable 
contribution to the solution of Imperial problems. 








The Little Death. 


By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. Translated by Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 


7s. 6d. 


“Her remarks on taste prove that she possesses that quality to a much greater degree than our latterday priests 


and priestesses of the cult. 


We should like to become better acquainted with Mamma, who was evidently a darling.” 


—Times. 





NEW _ FICTION. 





One Woman. A Romance of Sussex. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd 
Bob,” ‘‘ Two Men,”’ etc. 


Compensation. 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 


The Heretic. 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 


For Me Alone. 
French of ANDRE 


Translated from the 
CORTHIS. 


Awarded the Grand Prix du Roman for 1920. 





Horace and the Bird. 


By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of 
“* Ann’s First Flutter,” “The Lay of the Land.” 


The Barn. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 


Moon of Destiny. 
By CHESTER KEITH, Author of “ Queen's 
Knight.” 

The Passionate Pilgrim. 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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